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A New Addition to a Popular Series 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE--70c. 


A Geographical Reader 
By FRANK G. CARPENTER 





This book gives a vivid description of Europe in its many 
aspects as itis to-day. It takes the children on a personally 
conducted tour through every part of the continent; it shows 
them what they should see, and it impresses upon their minds 
what they should know. It is written along commercial and 
industrial lines, and is made up of the best and latest informa- 
tion, based upon the observations of the author, and verified 
from the latest government reports. While the book gives due 
attention to art, it contains more about crops than cathedrals, 
more about mills than monuments, and more about peoples 
and their customs than about pictures and paintings. A large 
number of reproductions of photographs and twelve colored 
maps are included, together with a full index. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


North America -" $0.60 Asia- - - - - $0.60 
South America - .60 Europe- - - - -70 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 

















SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Morris’s HisToRIcaL TALES. 








1. AMERICA. 4, ENGLAND. 7. FRANCE. 

2. GERMANY. 5. GREECE. 8. Rome. 

8. Russia. 6. SPAIN. 9. JAPAN AND CHINA, 
Lamp’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE - _- - = - = “= ‘= $0.75 
Nine vols. 12mo. Clot Peryvol. = «= «a6 «= @& 


The Historical Tales, by Charles Morris, are exceptionally 


*serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is 


complete in itself, containing stories of a distinctive country 
or people. The author does not confine himself to bare 
narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons and places, 
and much information as to characters and motives and cus- 
toms that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, 
as the sub-title so happily puts it, “‘ The Romance of Reality,” 
and not one will be overlooked or be carelessly read by the 
boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 


AHumsre Heroine. ByL.E.Tiddeman_ - - - = = = $0.15 
TuE Story oF Paut Dompgry. By CharlesDickens - - - = 15 
SELECTED Stories. From Hans Andersen - - - - = «= 15 
ELF MENTARY SCIENCE READERS. 
Book I., with Object Lessons - - - = = = = «= 
Book II., with Object Lessons - - - + - = = = 80 
Book IIf., with Object Lessons - - - - - = = = .8 
Brszz STORIES FOR CEILDREN, in 2 Volumes. 
Vol. I, Stories from the Oidibestatient« .- -' + i «= JB 
Vol. II., Stories from the New Testament ee a ee eee 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOCL OFFICERS 
desirous of introducing new Text-Books ave respectfully requested 
to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 











GOOD ENGLISH FOR EVERY GRADE 





THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 








By ALBERT LERoy Barrtwert, A. M. 


For the Use ot Schools 


By James M. Miuneg, Ph. D. 384 pp.., half leather. 
Introductory price, 75 cents. 





FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH. For ELEmen-| THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND 
TARY GRADES. 176 pages. Beautifully il- GRAMMAR. For GramMMAR GRADES. 318 
lustrated in colors. Cloth. Introductory pages. Cloth. Introductory price, 62 
price, 38 cents. cents. 


Tha elementary book presents the rudimentary principles with simplicity and skill, and 
illustrates them by aptand beautiful selections. The ‘ Essentials” covers the technical essentials 
of grammar and composition, and by the free use of the best literature in analysis creates a fine 
literary taste ani a correct and elegant diction. 


“The Silver Series of Language Books makes a delightful study out of what is one of the driest and most 
difficult branches taught in the school-room. It does this with the simplicity and skill with which the rudimen- 
tary principles are pr din the el tary book, and the exquisite taste which has guided the selection of 
apt and beautifal illustrative exercises; and through the directness and thoroughness of method shown in the 
higher book, by means of which pupils not only master the rules of grammatical construction, but also grow 
so familiar with correct and elegant language that the use of good English becomes habitual, 

“Something more will be gained from these books than a knowledge of the rules of grammar and the ability 
to speak and write correctly. A love of the beautiful in nature and a taste for the best in literature must inevita- 
bly grow out of careful study of the many fine selections and their discriminating analyses.” 

—Intelligence, Chicago. 








| 
' 
| 


Combines originality and freshness of thought 
with the logical development of an admirable 
system. Emphasizes the practical rather than 
the theoretical. 

‘We have used Milne’s Grammar with marked suc- 
cess in our grammar grades. The subject matter is 
arranged in a natural and logical order. Our pupils, 
of whom at least 90 per cent. are of foreign parentage, 
seem to grasp the language with its rules much more 
readily and easily than with any book heretofore used. 
The examples are exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive. They inspire the pupils and lead them on to a 
desire and love for literature. The book is not the 
usual bore that a grammar is generally to pupils but 
a pleasure ’’—MAURICE D JEWELL, Principal, Public 
Schools Nos, 71 and 74, Borough of Queens, City of 


New York. 
IN PRESS 


Foundations of English Grammar 


By James M. Minne. 
A thorough course in English Grammar for 
grammar grades, briefer than Dr. Milne’s “An 
English Grammar ” 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


i 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, cleas, self-interpreting contract, giving ameunts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 


most ample protection te the policy-holder. - - . ~ 
Z2Lzn 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - - ~ New York Citv 





A genuine literary surprise is presented by the announcement of this charming 
new edition, ready May, 1902—sample volume ready now. 


The Ideal Shakespeare 


The possibility of supplying 
this delightful edition at this 
“eg comes about from the 
acts that the plates were made espe- 
cially for the edition by Mr. ALDEN,em- 
bodying the best features or other 
editions approved by the highest 
scholarship and by verdict of the mass 
of Shakespeare lovers—is manufactured 
in enormous editions and now supplied 
to members of THE Book Buyers 
Union and subscribers to any of Ke- 
Loce’s fine periodicals at a slight ad- 
vance on the actual cost. 


The Ideal Shakespeare is 
complete in 14 handy volumes, size 4 
1-3x6 3-4 inches, large type, limp cloth, 
gilt top, each set in a silk cloth box, 
and its regular published price is 


$5.00 for the set. 


It is in the beatiful large type shown by these lines. 
It is the Cambridge text of Clark and Wright, generally accepted by 
scholars as the best, unabridged. 

It has the numbered lines, which are the same as the standard numbering of the Cam- 
bridge Globe Edition, therefore readily used with notes of other editions. 

It is most convenient in form, small enough to be perfectly handy without making too many 
volumes. 

It has all the notes and historical and critical prefaces of the famous ‘‘ Temple Edition,” 
by Israel Gollancz. 

It has 14 fine original illustrations. 

We will send a sample volume, postpaid for 25¢., to be returned if not wanted, or 20c. 
applied toward our special offer for the full set if the remaining volumes are ordered. 


A Shakespeare Dictionary, 


This unique and exquisite set of the world’s greatest literary treasure includes one most useful 
volume not found in any other edition of the master, the Shakespeare Dictionary, 





containing a complete Glossary and brief Commentary, Index of Characters, and Dictionary of 


Popular Gustetions. This we supply separately, if wanted, 50c., postpaid. 
§ 00 FOR $ 8 For immediate orders we offer this set for 
% the wonderfully small price of $2.80 sent 
eo 


@—— by express; 60c. more if sent prepaid. If 


you can't spare so much at once, send 5oc. 
and we will send you the sample volume, and you may then have the re- 
mainder of the set on payment of balance any time before Nov. 1, 1902. 


What Shakespeare Lovers Say: 


“Something which we have long desired to see is the Ideal Shakespeare. All who can 

buy books at all can afford this convenient and excellent edition.”—Universalist, Chicago. 
‘It is an edition to make one want to read Shakespeare anew, and ‘right off.’”—Times, 
Hartford. ‘ 
Send orders to either, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. —or— JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, Tue Book Buyers Union, 
Address 61 E. 9th St., New York City. Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Eoerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


7ZsANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 








s_ NEW YORK 





$1,500 GUARANTEED YEARLY 


To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 
preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 
vanced salary, to have charge small office at home 
or in home town, to attend to correspondence, ad- 
vertising, and other work. Business of highest 


order and backed by solid men financially and 
politically. A great opportunity fer the right 
person. Enclose self-addressed stamped eavelope 
for full particulars to WALTER B. REDMAN, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, Corcoran 
Building, Opposite United States Treasury, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


F RENC Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. a Me 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 















x 5 
(Sixx MED Teachers’ Equipment 
a ay “ Teachers who feel the need of more 
preparation, leading to promotion in 
} grade and salary, instructed 


BY MAIL 


without interruption of work or income. 
Latest methods, most experienced in- 
ey ay structors, Write for full particulars to 
Ram, National Correspondence Institute, 
eS 45 46 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
= gael with catalog contaiing complete 
ist. 

















E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61'East 9th St, NEW YORK 





The greatest satisfaction can be obtained from using 


<== ES TERBROOK’S PENS 





For Schools, Business, Ornamental Work, or any Other Purpose. 


ALL STYLES. ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { Hohn Gea NG yo 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it ef advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


> 
THE FISK TEACHER AGENCIES | 
Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











THE ALBERT ) ,Scrcntcenth Year , In correspondence with sit | FINE ARTS 
TEACHERS” /Siptember vacancies. st:page Your Book ‘ree.’) BUILDING, 
AGENCY. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 








FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 4th St., New York 


9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg § Teacher § Bur Call mate with sane places than any previous year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. Y., N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H, S. KELLOGG, [anager, No, 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


b] 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Central Teachers Bureau, PHILADELPHIA. 
Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 


tions where the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Uolleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Govesnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends d Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address “irs. UM, J. YOUNG-FULTUN, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | °° Bromiteld Sivoct, Boctom.  vy5_0 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 77° Ney york 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WI1. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
If you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Breoklyn Ave., Seattle, Washington. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY feathers. ‘Assists Teachers in Obtaining Post- 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 19022. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, - = 2 


120 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


Ojdest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockwEtu, Manager. 









































LYNN, MASS. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high scheels 
and academies. Persons with the —— 
academic requirements, and who have h: 
two or more years’ practical experience ia 
teaching, can complete the course im ene 
year. Circulars, fiving details of the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, Presideat 


$85.00 


is all it will cost for a trip through 


Yellowstone 
Park ~ ~ 


at the close of the 





Minneapolis Convention. 





THE 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC «## 


makes a proposition that you can- 
not ignore. For $85.00 they will 
sell you a ticket covering railway 
and Pullman fares, Dining car 
meals on train, and hotel bills and 
stage coach transportation for the 
five and one-half days in the Park. 
The round trip will require about 
nine days from Minneapolis, 

If a sufficient number go, a SPE- 
CIAL TRAIN of Pullman and 
Dining Cars will be placed at your 
disposal. 

Send six cents for ‘ Wonderland 
” 25 cents for “ Yellowstone 
National Park,” and for any ad- 


1902, 


ditional information write to 


CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T.A., N. P. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the “copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 
terial. TRRead your paper thru and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS | 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application. 





Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
| 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W. Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 








For Slant Writing: 


1lo Boylston Street 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 KE. F., 


G [ [ 0 TT 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
for VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticular) 


1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, trHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-}| New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— | 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the | 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Fre ~ DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia | 


Send for one. 





throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘“‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 


FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera 


| to any teacher who willarrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 


| than one camera willbe givenin any one school. 
R R | Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
=“ = peep the full name and address oftheir 
school and state average number of pupils in 
By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa | Summer Classes for 

good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of | 

the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 62 x 4}, 50 pages | ian’ ia aacemen tar Uae ot 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. | Prose, Modern English Grammar, etc., 
Send for announcement to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York “Mrs ill, A, Davidsony Nord Sprague Piace, 


ALBANY, NEw York. 


“THE FLORAL RECORD= Home ® timniy 7 ang 


Study college courses by correspond. 





FH OOO2SGSOO0FO2ESS8 SUSSCVSESSSSVOSASSSSGE i 


}NEW YORK UNIVERSITY > 


SUMMER COURSES | July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 
TUITION - = = = $25.00. 
For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
GOPBVEGESETE 6 SESCCE BEBEEE ESTEE BHERES 











HOS 044% 404888 








| attendance. 


| EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 





Special subjects: The Teaching of Fic- 
tion, Advanced Course in Fiction, Inven- 








ence in 28 of its Departments, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 Best Ninth — New York 


is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 


contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents, 
Write for terms for introduc- 
Die. fue: ; 


7 See Pedagogy,History,the 
Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
| phy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany. etc. Instruc- 

| | tion ‘is personal. Daiveraty credit i is granted for 
| college courses successfully completed. Work 
| may beginatany time. For circulars address 


| The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill 


| OSTEOPATHY 


| plan, Home Study Department, 





8-4 of the course at home: 
Chance to the first 50 who 

apply after — date to earn 
Insta]]ment 








Shaw’s National Question Boo 


swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. 


net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


For Examinations. 


Contains | 
* about 6,600 Questions and An- | 
Price, $1.75 


Illinois College of * Osteopathy, 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Ili, 


READERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Parker as a Regenerating force in American Education, 


(Continued from last week.) 


After the Parker Memorial number had gone to press 
there came to the editor’s desk several letters which 
were intended to be included in last week’s symposium, 
but which, thru no fault of the writers, had gone astray 
and were delayed almost a fortnight. One of them was 
written by Arnold Tompkins, Colonel Parker’s successor 
as principal of the Chicago normal school. No man is 
better qualified to measure the results of the departed 
leader's work and influence in the institution which 
naturally reveals most clearly the impress of his educa- 
tional endeavors. Arnold Tompkins writes : 


Colonel Parker was an energetic and a persistent pro- 
test against the routine, the formal, and the conven- 
tional in educational processes. He challenged the exist- 
ing order of things, forced teachers to consider whether 
there was nota better way. He had strong convictions 
and missionary zeal. He was decidedly at his best when 
condemning existing practices ; here he held forth with 
unusual courage and power. 

But the positive side was not wanting; he was a de- 

cided reaction against memoriter work and text-book 
verbiage. He stood for objects and images instead of 
words. It needs no argument to prove that the cause wasa 
worthy one. In one way or another, all the reformers have 
called the people back from the letter which killeth to 
the spirit which maketh alive. 
* The distinct contribution which Colonel Parker made, 
came to me with clearness and force after I had entered 
upon my work in the school which he left. In this school 
we found, in the halls,in the rooms, and in a special 
room for that purpose, cases and cases of illustrative ma- 
terial, including minerals, maps, pictures, etc.; a curator 
was employed to aid in the care and use of these mate- 
rials. If the pupils in the Practice school were to 
study the Chinese Wall, the curator was asked to supply 
the maps and pictures, which made the idea of the Wall 
clear and distinct. And if needed, the special drawing 
teacher employed for that purpose, would be called upon 
to furnish the illustrations. Clear and real ideas, by 
contact with things, or vivid images from pictures and 
drawings, were always deemed vital to instruction. 

Under the same doctrine of real ideas arises the em- 
phasis which he gave to construction work. Excursions 
were permanent features of his school work; necessi- 
tated by the same emphasis given to conduct with real 
things. It seems that subjects which readily lent them- 
selves to the picturing process were emphasized ; and 
parts of a subject more easily represented than others 
had the preference. For instance, in number work, 
surface and solid measure were exceptionally well done. 


Grammar formed no place at all. Reading, as the 
Colonel was accustomed to affirm with emphasis, was 
imaging and imaging only. This emphasis led naturally 
to the discarding of text-books. Real ideas versus books 
seemed to characterize every movement of the work. It 
was necessary to push this distinction to an extreme, in 
order to impress the truth under question. I think his 
plan of correlation is accounted for by his central em- 
phasis. We shall all remember his diagram of correla- 
tion, in which the child is placed at the center of con- 
centric circles. Not the logical sequence, making ideals 
themselves, but their immediate subjective value to the 
student seemed to be his chief concern. The real world 
as it comes to the child by observing and imaging, in all 
its richness, fullness, and beauty, stands directly to the 
child as subjective value. The exaltation of the child 
in his system was clearly pronounced. One thing I 
found in the Practice school without seeking it. Namely, 
that the teachers in that school bore a fine relation to 
the children. They knew how to treat children; the 
children were frank, open, and honest. While the order 
was not what it seemed to some what it should be, the 
children never did mean or sneaky things. They were 
what they were at all times. 

Of course, the foregoing is a meager account of 
Colonel Parker’s work, but I mention these things be- 
cause they clearly impress themselves upon me by my 
experience in the school. 

The pupil teachers under Colonel Parker’s instruction 
were fired with the zeal of reformers, and begotten with 
a spirit of teaching; which accounts for more than re- 
fined methods of instruction. 

May all the teachers of the land seize the truth for 
which Colonel Parker stood, and rise upon it to still 
higher and better things. ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 

Chicago Normal School. Principal. 


Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, was for many years a 
close friend of Colonel Parker. ‘‘ We started out to- 
gether,” he writes, “as babies in New Hampshire;” he in 
1837, I two years later. We served together in the 
Federal army from 1861 to 1865, and we have both 
worked in the common school field ever since. While 
we were not always one in methods we were never two 
in heart.” This is the tribute which Aaron Gove pays 
to his friend: 


The death of Francis Wayland Parker at the age of 
sixty-five makes a vacant place in the ranks not easily 
filled. It is scarcely likely that we shall ever see one 
like him. His enthusiasm, physical and mental vigor, 
and almost indomitable nerve have carried him thru a 
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generation during which the changes in the educational 
field have been great. He had the courage of his con- 
viction and never faltered in his stalwart march. 

His disposition was of the most kindly nature ; his 
charity was as broad as the universe ; as a man and com- 
panion his popularity was unquestioned. om 

Of hin service to the cause of education, while it is 
too soon to pronounce exact judgment, itis not too soon 
to write that thousands of teachers in ovr country have 
been made better, more efficient, and truer to the calling 
by virtue of having listened to and read the words of 
our deceased comrade. 

When those who are now children shall have reached 
manhood the name of Col. Francis Wayland Parker, as 
schoolmaster, will be familiar thruout all educational 
circles. AARON GOVE. 

Denver, Colorado. Superintendent of Schools, 


G. Stanley Hall, who has been for many years a warm 
admirer of Colonel Parker and has himself decidely 
felt the influence flowing from that fountain of in- 
spiration, writes: 


I have known Colonel Parker and his work ever since 
he began at Quincy, Mass. The country loses in him 
one of the greatest educators we have ever had. Ele- 
mentary education in this country owes more to him 
during the past twenty years than to any other man. 

The Quincy movement began just at the time when 
the Boston educators under the influence of Superin- 
tendent Philbrick had reached a degree of self satisfac- 
tion and a sense of finality which seemed to make fur- 
ther progress impossible, and at the time when, as is no 
longer the case, Boston set the fashions for New Eng- 
land and to some extent for the country. Colonel 
Parker appeared upon the scene well fortified with the 
latest methods from Germany, which were in some re- 
spects diametrically opposed to those in vogue, and with 
an enthusiasm for education that was then almost un- 
known. The issue between his views and those of the 
Boston masters was as radical as that between their 
predecessors and Horace Mann, but Colonel Parker was 
well supported and maintained in his position until he 
could demonstrate his ideas practically. The conserva- 
tion of the New England teacher, however, made the 
influence of his work less effective in the East than it 
was in the West where the average age of teachers is 
much younger, and where the pedagogic mind is more 
open and the appeal to first principles is more effective ; 
so that there was a certain fitness of things in his being 
transferred to the West when the fulness of time had 
come. There the influence of the new Quincy move- 
ment has been great and incalculably effective, and while 
“some of its precepts have been modified, the soul and 
spirit of it has been one of the best things we have in 
education to-day. 

Colonel Parker has been a magnificent ferment, stim- 
ulating activity everywhere and breaking up monotony 
and routine, to which education, as by an iron law, al- 
ways gravitates. Few have ever been more devoted 
lovers of children and of the teacher’s work, or done 
more to infect both those within and those without the 
rank of the profession with this passion. His function 
has been not unlike that which Socrates ascribed to 
himself, that of a gadfly to stir the magnificent but 
sluggish Athenian people. No man in the profession 
would be so widely and deeply mourned. 

G, STANLEY HALL, 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. President. 

His life was loaded with enterprise, adventure, exper- 
iment, and triumph. His influence was pervasive. 
has modified the climate in thousands of schools, made 
more alert the minds of ten thousands of teachers. . . 
Farewell and hail to the brave Colonel, to the warm- 
hearted friend, and to the gentle lover of little children. 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES, in Unity. 
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On the Heights. 


By Supt. Frank W. Coo.ey, Calumet, Mich. 

Everything in life is really a matter of relations—of 
comparisons. Cold and heat ; light and darkness; sick- 
ness and health; joy and sadness; hope and despond- 
ency—these are all relative terms, and happy is he who 
seeks and finds his true relation to the important things 
touching his own life and his own experiences. The 
teacher may live in the valley of despondency—deep in 
the mire—breathing the malaria, or he may dwell upon 
the heights, in the clear sunshine and pure air, full of 
life, of hope, of inspiration, and of promise. 

Most teachers commence on the heights—radiant with 
joy and elasticity, but soon the burdens increase, the 
spirit droops, and the descent commences. Some slide 
unconsciously, never knowing it. These are they who 
have begun well, but who have not properly adjusted 
themselves to their environment —not realizing that it is 
life alone that supports and gives buoyancy to the worker. 
Some struggle for a time but at last succumb. ‘The 
candle of hope burns low; the powers flag, and they 
commence the descent conscious of the fact, but hoping 
that others may not realize it. Others yield to the 
struggle for place and supremacy in this rarified atmos- 
phere and descend voluntarily—not having sufficient 
strength or ambition to cause them to make an effort to 
resist the downward tendency. Again, there are those 
who never see the height—do not believe in its exist- 
ence, and so drag out their own tiresome lives in weary, 
wretched monotony of such an existence! The lives 
that are as “dry as summer dust,” and as unproductive 
as the desert sand ! 

To the teacher who dwells upon the heights there 
come naturally many experiences unknown to the 
dweller in the valley. 

First.—There is an abiding faith in the future of the 
child. This faith takes deep hold upon such ,and domi- 
nates every act. Hope is also ever present—a hope that 
believeth all things ; that endureth all things ; that suf- 
fereth all things—knowing that troubles shall vanish 
away, that a new day will bring its now opportunities. 
such an one is the true optimist. The optimist lives 
upon the heights ; the pessimist in the valley. The op- 
timist experiences the sunlight and the joy of living; 
the pessimist only the dust and the fogs. 

Second.—Inspiration is ever present—an inspiration 
born of a vision of the world beautiful that lies all about 
him, and from which no one can separate him but he 
himself. The teacher who lives upon the heights is a 
seer, a Moses who can not only look into the promised 
land, but who is able to go over and possess it. The 
great teachers of the world ever dwelt upon the heights. 
Plato and Socrates; Froebel and Horace Mann; Shakes- 
peare and Milton; Emerson and Lincoln, and hosts of 
others —those whom we love to cherish as benefactors 
of their race, who because of their exalted condition of 
mind and heart were conscious of a horizon which ex- 
tended infinitely beyond that of their fellow men—these 
are a few whose lives have been a constant inspiration 
to the world and who tho dead yet speak. 

Third.—Sympathy is found alone upon the heights. 
Love is the mightiest lever in the world. Intellect 
without love never kindles, never moves except towards 
isolation. Its ability may be recognized, but there is no 
warm interchange of thought, no sympathetic vibrations 
cross the chasm. Dean Swift with his towering intel- 
lect utterly failed to move the world towards a higher 
plane of living, while Burns, with all his weaknesses, 
continues to inspire and lift humanity thru his warm, 
human, tender sympathy. 

Fourth.—Progressiveness marks the difference be- 
tween the dweller in the valley and they who are upon 
the heights. True progress is determined by its effect 
upon the human heart and life of the individual and the 
race. It is a lateral, as well as a forward movement. 
It is the realization of the higher, the better, the truer. 
The rut never widens ; the valley continues to gather 
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the mists which obscure vision, the miasma which 
poisons the life, but all the conditions necessary to real 
life and real progress are fourd above the shadow line. 
Progress is predicted on existence upon the heights, 
and he who would remain upon the heights must oc- 
cupy the chariot of Progress. 

The teachers who have dwelt upon the heights have 
been idealists, it has been the aim and purpose of their 
lives to lift the real until it touched the ideal. The 
journey towards this city of highest aims and loftiest 
aspirations has been a laborious one. The efforts and 
conquests of to-day have simply paved the way for to- 
morrow’s victories. The world’s great teachers have 
been those who were willing to make the sacrifice neces- 
sary to gain the heights; to accomplish this they bent 
all their powers, physical, intellectual, and spiritual. 
Socrates and Moses; Milton and Bunyan; Dante and 
Savonarola ; Cromwell and Gustavus Adolphus ; Luther 
and Melancthon; Pestalozzi and Froebel ; Washing- 
ton and Lincoln ; Wendell Phillips and Lovejoy ; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and our own loved and lamented Francis 
Willard—these are a few whose sense of duty, whose 
loyalty to purpose, whose unswerving fidelity to the 
cause which each espoused mark them as distinctive 
characters whose lives should be a constant inspiration 
and blessing to the teacher who toils from day to day, 
even tho in a much more limited field. One thought 
should be the constant companion of the teacher, who 
at times feels the burdens oppressive. It is this: 
“Work is for the worker.” Satisfaction and content- 
ment are for those alone who are willing to put their 
lives into their work. It is compensation enough that 
Handel wrote the Messiah. It is joy sufficient that 
Michael Angelo caused one block of marble to pulsate 
with life ; it should be a pleasure, lasting an eternity, 
that Raphael, with touch almost divine, gave to the 
world the Sistine Madonna. “ Work is for the worker.” 
If you would find and retain the heights where dwell 
the happy, the contented, those who have felt the sweet- 
ness of life, do something worthy your best effort. Shun 
the rut and the valley and climb by your own efforts to 
the heights where you may possess an extended horizon 
and enjoy the blessings which come to those alone who 
are willing to make the sacrifice, who are willing to pay 
the price. 

mS 
Government Appropriation for Exposition. 


The United States government will expend $6,600,000 
in support of the Louisiana Purchase exposition. The 
appropriation made by Congress was for $5,000,000 
which, by the terms of the law appropriating it, is to be 
returned to the government out of the receipts of the 
Exposition Company before any dividends are paid to 
the stockholders; none of this $5,000,000 is to be paid 
out of the national treasury until the $5,000,000 raised 
by private subscription, and the $5,000,000 appropriated 
by the city of St. Louis have been paid out for building 
the world’s fair. 

The government originally appropriated $250,000 for 
the erection of a building in which to house the govern- 
ment exhibits. When the work of preparing the exhib- 
its got under way, however, the chief architect of tke 
treasury department discovered that a buildirg large 
enough could not be erected for this sum, and upon his 
recommendation the sum of $200,000 more was appro- 
priated. 

The estimated cost of collecting, installing, ard main- 
taining the Philippine Islands exhibit, under the direc- + 
tion of the war department, is $250,000, For other 
government exhibits, including the fish and fisheries ex- 
hibit, $800,000 has been appropriated, this being one of 
the items in the sundry civil bill which passed the house 
of representatives April 2 by a unanimous vote. 

In addition to the above appropriations of $20,000 for 
the special life-saving corps exhibit, $40,000 for the Ir- 
dian exhibit, and $40,000 for the Alaska exhibit, have 
been made, making a total of $6,600,000. 
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Public Industrial Schools.” 
By S. H. Comines, St. Paul, Minn. 


After several years of study and consultation with 
many eminent educators in many different portions of 
our country, I am decidedly of the opinion that for 
students of over fifteen and sixteen years of age, it is 
perfectly feasible to organize a system of free industrial 


high schools and colleges that shall become nearly or © 


absolutely self-supporting from the productive labor of 
the students and at the same time be the most effective 
method for a correct and scientific educational system. 

The achievements of Booker T. Washington, is the 
one illustration, perhaps the most inspiring, and the 
nearest to our proposal that we need offer. ‘There, with 
student labor alone, he has created a plant worth nearly 
a half million dollars, during a little over a decade of 
time, and at the same time has given his pupils a far 
better average education than if they had come with 
money in their pockets to pay their way and gone thru 
the usual college course. The frequent remark heard 
from visitors at his school is, ‘‘ Why cannot our white 
children have as good a school as this?” 

We feel sure that any truth-seeking committee can 
be satisfied that with a fairly equipped plant with modern 
appliances students of high school age can produce 
enough for all their own needs in from four to six hours’ 
labor per day, and the evidence is overwhelming that 
students who give this amount of time to exhilarating 
creative labor for their own uses in the shops, gardens 
and farm, will excel in mental progress and intellectual 
equipment the students who pay their way and do no 
work with their hands. 

Despite the contention of some of our esteemed 
friends who are manual training experts, that no direct 
reference to the bread-and-butter question should enter 
the school life, we still maintain that this method of 
direct production for personal uses is the more natural 
and more scientific method, and has many and evident 
advantages over any other method. Among which we 
claim that in labor, for personal needs, and in creating 
things in which the students have a proprietary interest 
will naturally and inevitably lead to greater care and 
nicety of detail and greater effort at durable and thoro 
work—habits of great importance in educational labor. 

Perhaps one of the greatest advantages may be along 
the line suggested by Colonel Parker who declared that 
the highest aim of our common school system is the 
cultivation of the altruistic or mutualistic spirit, the 
unifying effect among the people of study and work to- 
gether. This alone he declared was the grandest and 
highest aim of school life. And to attain this nothing 
can equal the system we propose, where teachers and 
pupils shall have a mutual interest and mutual labor in 
creating the varied products for their own use. This, 
if anything, will produce the development of that 
“ brotherhood spirit” which has been the dream of poets 
and philosophers of all ages. We believe in no other 
way can the deplorable and dangerous antagonisms be- 
tween classes of society be so effectually pacified as by 
thus leveling upward those who have heretofore been 
called the lower classes simply from lack of that culture 
which would enable them to appreciate all that is high- 
est and best in life. 

This system we are assured will do more than any 
other method to establish the real nobility and dignity 
of skilled labor and exemplify the suggestion of Froebel, 
that “ By labor God has endowed man with a portion of 
His own Creative Attribute.” 

Whatever may be the grounds for the contention that 
the school period should be entirely divorced from any 
effort to gain a living, its worst possible disadvantages 
cannot possibly equal the vast advantages to the nation 
that shall so reduce the burden to the taxpayer and the 
individual as to make the privilege and advantages of a 


—_—— 


*From a paper read before the Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation, Dec, 28, 1cor. 
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complete education universal, and thus check the ten- 
dency, necessary among so large a class, to begin active, 
and ofttimes demoralizing, labor at an early age with 
mental equipment scantily developed. 

Another and not the least of the advantages we shall 
claim for this system of education would be the cultiva- 
tion of the elevating love for the gentle arts of horti- 
culture, gardening, and scientific farming and all their 
allied branches. We are sure that when entirely di- 
vorced from the love for and cultivation of living things, 
man cannot attain to his best, and for all this our 
ideal system of study and work of shop and garden, 
farm and office, with the combination of healthful hours 
of creative labor and intellectual culture, will be for the 
highest development for life’s work and pleasures. 

If the glorious time is to come which was so tersely 
foretold by the great prophet, “When men and their 
highest culture shall be more precious to the aims of 
civilization than fine gold or anything it can purchase,” 
then shall those who toil in shop, office or factory only 
be kept indoors from six to eight hours, and then go 
forth to homes with gardens, trees, vines, and flowers 
and living things to care for, which will in a large 
measure restore the blessedness of the picture of orig- 
inal Eden. And for this type of a higher life our self- 
supporting industrial schools will specially prepare the 
citizens of the coming glorious age. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers, inspired by the need of a broadly 
intelligent citizenship for their proposed republic, estab- 
lished the common school for the free education of all. 
At that time every child had a complete and thoro in- 
dustrial training in the domestic manufacture of almost 
all the clothing and implements of the home, and this 
varied and practical training resulted in producing the 
high average type of early New England citizens, with 
their all-around capacity. Since then the factory sys- 


tem has come in, and with its minute division of labor 
has tended to dwarf the intelligence and capacity of a 


great portion of those who are kept at one monotonous 
line of work. 

The only serious obstacle to this great consummation 
is the possible financial burden, but this can be reduced 
to a minimum by the fact that the creative forces of 
modern production are such that pupils can create the 
most of their own needs and at the same time have the 
best system for development of their varied powers, and 
for this purpose a plant costing, say, one hundred 
thousand dollars, will be much more effective than the 
usual college endowment of a million dollars or more. 

If one such school can be established to lead the way, 
we may confidently look forward to the not far distant 
day when every county of our state shall have a school 
equal in social and economic value to our noted agricul- 
tural college near this city, and the South can have a 
hundred schools like Booker Washington’s. 

There is a Southern association for the purpose of 
pushing manual training and general industrial educa- 
tion. Hon. N. W. Grubbs, of Greenville, Texas, in an 
able paper before the “ National Editorial Association ” 
of last August, urged the extension of this society to all 
parts, of the United States. It has been suggested that 
at the coming meeting of the N. E. A. at Minneapolis, 
July 7-11, will be the time and place to form a national 
league to push the movement. - ‘ 

The glory and safety of a republic lies in the intelli- 
gence and independence of its toilers and wealth pro- 
ducers, for from them comes the tendency to growth 
er decay. A higher life for all the people is the need 
of the hour. 

We 


A copy of the special memorial edition of Colonel Parker’s 
wonderful ‘‘ Telks on Teaching,” will be mailed to any part of 
the United States, postage prepaid, for sixty cents per copy, 
bound in cloth. Ten cents on every copy sold will be turned 
over to the Parker Memorial Fund, to be administered by a com- 
- mittee of well-known educators. In this way every teacher will 
be enabled to secure a copy of the most valuable book on 
methods of teaching to be found in the English language. at 
about one-half its regular price and at the same time contribute 
toward the Parker Memoria! Fund. 
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Teaching Literature. 


It iscertainly difficult enough in this country to arouse 
a boy’s genuine interest in the great masterpieces of 
English literature. According toS. J. Gibb, who writes 
an article on the subject for the London Educational 
Times, the problen: is not such an easy one across the 
water. Mr. Gibb seems to know how to deal with boys 
and their English studies, so his opinions are worth 
quoting. 

The average schoolboy, he says, is woefully ignorant 
of the beauties of his national literature ; and hisignor- 


‘ance is, in many cases, only equaled by his supreme in- 


difference. A boy’s introcuction to English literature 
is not always happy. English literature served up in 
cold slices as a grammar lesson, or learned by rote 
strictly in accordance with line measurement, is not at- 
tractive fare. Nor are the scraps of philological and 
antiquarian lore, which pass as “notes” in some edited 
editions of the English classics, by any means alluring, 
But English literature can be taught and can be made 
attractive even to the human boy ; so the master be hu- 
man too. 

And, first, what is the aim of ‘a lesson in English lit- 
erature? It is to awaken a measure of interest in the 
subject. If, therefore, the lesson, from whatever cause, 
fails to interest the boys, it has failed completely. For 
once, attractiveness is the test of success. We teach 
English literature that they may learn to like it. 

The realization of our aim will have much to do with 
our choice of books. We may be tempted to say, “This 
is a great work, and the boys ought to grow familiar with 
it, and learn to love it.” That is well; but what if the 
boys at the present stage of their development refuse to 
love it ? The lesson becomes a drudgery; and that is 
just what the argument requires it not tobe. It may 
be a novel conception for the master to realize that in 
this case it is his business to please. The great work 
must perforce wait. It is unwise to throw pearls before 
swine. It isa waste of pearls; and the swine prefer 
more homely fare. A boy, by breathing the atmosphere 
of a pure style, may become weaned unconsciously to 
what is good. It is hard to trace the stages thru which 
taste passes in its growth, and not easy to give a pre- 
scription for its formation. 

Let us take a typical instance. How shall we teach 
young boys Shakespeare? A boy loves stories, and 
Shakespeare is our greatest story-teller. But there 
comes an initial difficulty. Shakespeare tells his story 
in an unfamiliar way. What is the meaning of this 
dialog—this dialog in blank verse, with numbered lines, 
these changing scenes, these stage directions? To the 
boy this is a new literary form; he cannot understand 
it. The story in this shape is no story; but, save the 
mark! a “poetry lesson.” Therefore, at any rate with 
young boys, the story must be reduced first to story 
form. Let the boy, then, take a ticket to Shakespeare- 
land via Lamb! Ah! now he can see some sense in the 
thing. This Shakespeare is not such “rot,” after all. 
But is he to abide in the awful literary heresy of think- 
ing Lamb a greater than Shakespeare? Perish the 
thought! The wayside station is not his destination ; it 
lies on his road there, and if he admires the scenery as 
he passes thru, no great harm will result. But “the 
play’s the thing,” and now the play has for him a signi- 
ficance. He has found the secret of the maze. This is 
a new way of telling a good story. 

We have his interest, you see, because we have his 
understanding. I would not read the whole play thru 
at first. I would select scenes most apt to apreal ; and 
the scenes most apt to appeal are the scenes of comedy. 
Bottom and his friends, rehearsing in the midsummer 
fairies’ grove are more likely to find appreciation than 
Hamlet meditating in the churchyard. Wilful waste, in 
this asin other things, brings woeful want and much 
searching of heart. Thus much of what one may call 
an introduction to Shakespeare, the aim being to over- 
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rule schoolboy prejudice, to attract—to form, it may be, 
a sort of counter-irritant—to usher into those spacious 
and genial courts where he of Stratford reigns. 

We have wrought sad havoc among the immortals of 
the ancient world by making them into grammar school 
text-books. Shall we spare our own immortals? Can 
we not spare even Shakespeare? Can we not let him 
at least walk with our boys untrammeled along the fair 
open places where their feet are set when tasks are laid 
aside and they roam at large where their taste directs 
them? Leave them this kind-eyed companion. The 
aim of a lesson in English literature is to arouse pleas- 
ure. Let us have done with the sacrilegious, penal, and 
pedantic handling of English literature in schools. | 


Tree Planting Exercise. 
By JANE A. STEWART. 


Schooi sing “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” Have read 
the proclamation of governor of state, or superintend- 
ent of schools for Arbor day. 


Recitation—Poem suitable for Arbor Day. 


Recitation—(adapted) *‘ Life of a Tree.” 


A tree is a composite being; a kind of community by 
itself. The leaves and limbs are all the time striving 
with each other to see which shall have the most room 
and the most sunshine. Each strives for all he can get. 
While some perish in the attempt, or meet with only 
very indifferent success, the strongest of the strongest 
buds survive. Each leaf helps to sustain the limb 
which carries it, and each limb furnishes some nourish- 
ment to the common trunk for the common welfare. 
The tax is always adjusted according to the ability of 
each to contribute. As the limbs of a tree are con- 
stantly striving for the mastery, so each bush and tree 
in grove or forest is striving with others for the mas- 
tery. The weakest succumb to the strongest; some 
perish early; some lead a feeble existence for many 
years, while even the strongest are more or less injured. 
With plenty of room, the trunk will be short, the 
branches many and widespread; where crowded, the 
lower limbs perish for want of light. Dead limbs fall 
to the ground to protect and enrich it for nourishing 
the surviving limbs and the trunk. 


Address—Arbor Day—What it is and How it Began. 


“9Arbor day owes its beginning to Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska. He was for some years secretary 
of agriculture in Washington. He was a pioneer on 
the treeless plains of Nebraska, and he knew and felt 
the importance and value of trees. Mr. Morton estab- 
lished tree-planting day in his state in 1878. The idea 
became popular at once. Millions of trees were planted 
on the barren plains. Nebraska is now known as “ the 
Tree-Planters’ State.” 

The Horticultural Society of Iowa instituted Arbor 
day in their state. The movement quickly spread until 
now Arbor day has been established in nearly every 
state and territory of the Union and has even gone 
across the Atlantic to Great Britain, France, North and 
South Africa, Spain, the Hawaiian islands, and Japan. 

Almost from the beginning the observance of Arbor 
day has been connected with the public schools. As a 
school holiday its popularity constantly increases. It 
teaches us not only to study and to love trees, but also 
shrubs and flowering plants and all natural objects. It 
helps us in this way to cultivate the sense and love of 
the beautiful everywhere and to grow up to become 
worthy members of society wherever we may be. 


Singing.—“ Hurrah for the Red, White, and Blue.” 


Essay.—The Most Useful Tree. 
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Tree Queries. 


The teacher may write the queries on the blackboard, giving 
the pupils opportunity to write the answers. At the close of 
the time limit, the answers may be read and the correct one 
placed on the blackboard. . 


What trees do carpenters use? Plane trees. 

What trees remain after a fire? Ashes. 

What trees are twice-told tales? Chestnuts. 

What tree has given a nickname to an American gen- 
eral? Hickory. 

. What trees are a great joke? The oaks (hoax). 
What tree did ancient pedagogs favor? The birches. 
What tree is always sad? The pine 
What tree does everybody like? The poplar. 

What tree is straight to the line? The plum. 

. What tree is always well dressed? The spruce. 

What tree goes hopping about? The locust, 

What tree sticks together? The gum tree. 

What tree is part ofa skirt and partofadoor? Hem- 
lock. 

What tree grows on an animal? Fir. 

What tree is not young? The elder. 

What tree is a deep breath and a machine? Cypress. 

What tree is an important part of a boat? The elm 
(helm). 

What tree is next to the ocean? Beech. 

What tree is a coast formation? Bay. 

What tree is a male deer and a part of the face? 
Buckeye. 


Concert Recitation.—Plant a Tree, 
The pupils may stand and recite the stanzas by rows. 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up thru fibers blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Can’st thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautifuland strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 

Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly ; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants youth ; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth ; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love ; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are:best ; 

Hands that bless are blest ; 

Plant: life does the rest ! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

—Lucy LARcom. 
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The Island of Marken. 


(Material for a Geography Lesson in the Primary Class.) 
By EmmA B. OLWIN, Illinois. 


I wonder how many bright eyes could find, by looking 
on a large map of Europe, a tiny island in the Zuider 
Zee, called the Isle of Marken, or as the Dutch say, the 
** Kiland Marken.” 

It is so very tiny that, perhaps, it is not marked on 
your map at all, and yet—well, I am going to tell you 
about it, and I am sure, after hearing the story, you will 
always remember the little island whose home is in the 
quaint old Zuider Zee, off Holland. 

One bright, sunny morning in August we walked to 
one of the many canalsin Amsterdam, went on board a 
tiny steamer that stood at the dock, waited for the shrill 
little whistle to blow—and away we went. Where? 
Listen and you shall know. 

First, the puffing little steamboat took us thru a 
canal that wound in and out thru the flat, green fields 
of Holland, where black and white spotted cattle were 
grazing peacefully, and where funny little windmills 
were whirling merrily round and round, just as if they 
were playthings for the wind. How happy and jolly 
those little Dutch windmills looked. It made us laugh 
just to watch them, for they seemed to be saying, 
“Come and have some fun with the sunshine and the 
wind.” 

Some of the windmills have thatched roofs and tiny 
windows, and, what do you think? Lace curtains! 
Did you ever hear of lace curtains in a windmill? You 
see some windmills are used as homes by the Holland- 
ers and their rosy-cheeked children, so of course they 
want lace curtains at the windows. 

The canal was very narrow, and some Dutch children 
ran along side of the steamer and turned somersaults 
for our amusement, expecting to have pennies thrown 
to them in payment. It was worth a penny to see a 
pair of feet, with a wooden shoe on each one, waving in 
the air, and afterwards see the same feet descend to 
earth again and scamper away after the pennies. 

Sometimes the children in their haste lost their shoes 
and had to go back and pick them up. 

Our steamer stopped at Broek, a quaint little village 
on the canal. Here we visited a dairy farm, and 
watched the Dutch people make Edam cheese. The 
dairy had a pretty red-tiled roof, and when we went in 
we found that it had a very white stone floor. The 
workers showed us a huge tank where the cheese is put 
in salt water and left for three days. It is then taken 
out and molded into pineapple shape and shipped to 
other countries. 

We then went back to the steamer, and after stop- 
ping a few moments at Monnikendam, another queer 
little town, where we saw an odd stone church, many 
hundreds of years old, we went on and landed at 
Marken. 

How strange we felt and how very far away America 
seemed when these queerly dressed people came and 
stared at us, pointed at our shoes or our clothes, and 
talked about us in a language we did not understand. 
I am afraid we stared at them also, and wondered why 
they wore such odd clothes. The men wore very wide 
trowsers, gathered in at the waist and at the knees, 
then they had on short jackets with large buttons and 
oh, such big wooden shoes! 

I will tell you how a Vrouw van Marken looked. 
“Vrouw,” you know, is the Dutch for wife. The vrouws 
wear short woolen skirts, gathered so full around the 
waist that they stand out almost straight. With these 
they wear a waist of flowered goods, white cap, and two 
long, artificial curls, one on each side of the face. 

But the dear little roly-poly Dutch children were the 
most interesting of all. 

How I wish all American children could see the little 
girls who dress like grown-up people and look like little 
grandmothers. 
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They have full skirts and funny little flowered waists, 
and wear a long apron tied around the waist, and what 
do you think? Each little Dutch girl wears two caps 
on her head. 

The inside cap is white and the outer one is of some 
flowered material. She also wears clumsy wooden shoes, 
that turn up at the toes and make her feet look twice 
the size they really are. 

I wonder how you boys and girls would like to go to 
school all summer! The little children of Marken went 


to school when you were having beautiful long holidays. 


Would you like to hear about their school? The 
school-house was an ugly plain building standing in a 
field with no trees or flowers growing round it. When 
I went inside I found bare white walls. The only pic- 
ture they had was one of their pretty young queen, or 
as the Dutch say, “Koningin Wilhelmina” taken in her 
coronation robes. I think the children liked the picture 
very much, for Holland is very fond of its girlish queen. 
What do you think I saw in the hall as I went in? 
Guess! Hats? Coats? Books? No. Do you give up? 
Well, I saw shoes. Not one pair, but at least thirty 
pairs— wooden shoes of all sizes, and when I went into 
the room I found the children sitting in their stocking feet. 

The teacher allowed the children to sing for us, and 
every child sang as loud as he could shout, and I, who 
had been accustomed to hearing little American chil- 
dren sing in sweet low tones, did not think the loud 
singing at all pretty, but I think the children were try- 
ing to please, even if they did sing too loud. 

And now it became time to leave the island, the 
queerly dressed people, and the fat rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren, and what do you think I brought home to America 
with me as a souvenir of my happy visit to the Isle of 
Marken? 

Only a pair of wooden shoes, just like those the Hol- 
land children wear, and they cost eight cents. Is not 
that a cheap pair of shoes? 


SF 


Hyphenated Children. 


It is said that the four children of F. Marion Craw- 
ford, the novelist, have obtained permission from the 
supreme court to write their name Marion-Crawford. 
Their petition stated that owing to their pride in their 
father’s literary reputation they wished to use the name 
by which he is generally known. Harper’s Weekly sug- 
gests in this connection that it is of questionable profit 
for a child to be too readily identified with a famous 
parent. It makes comparisons too easy, and such com- 
parisons are usually disadvantageous to the child, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of achievement. Mr. Craw- 
ford still has sole use of his first name, Francis. He is 
not himself a hyphenated person, tho his children are. 
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Mr. Dooley in Providence. 
(With apologies to Mr. Dunne.) 


Mr. Dooley, of Chicago, was in Providence the other 
evening, says the Sunday Telegram of that city. As he 
strolled about to see what was going on he happened 
up Brown university way. Seeing one of the buildings 
lighted up he asked a man what was going on. Mr. 
Dooley reported his adventures later to Mr. Hennessey 
as follows : : 

“It’s a maitin iv cranks,” says he, “to protist agin’ 
th’ action iv th’ school county in discharging th’ sooper- 
intindint, Tarbill,” says he. ‘I’m the rayporther iv th’ 
Boston Herald.” 

Thin th’ rayporther ast me wud I loike an inthroduc- 
tion to th’ grate min down there, wan iv thim wuz tryin’ 
to climb th’ lightnin’ rod an’ anither wuz boostin’ wan 
up to th’ windy to look in, an’ I said “I wud.” An he 
whistled an’ they come r-runnin’ up. An’ he said, “ Mr. 
Dooley, allow me to inthroduce two iv our riprisintitive 
min,” says he, “ mimbers iv th’ school comity, who ar-re 
a law to thimselves, as I told th’ people in th’ Boston 
Herald,” says he, “‘Mr. Hunter an’ Mr. Blarney” says 
he. 

An’ we shuck hans. An’ thin they both begin to con- 
vince me what grate min they wuz. They tould me 
what they seen an’ heered iv th’ maitin inside. “ Ix- 
Mayor Baker,” says Blarney, “read me letter to the as- 
sociation, in which I tould thim it wuz none iv their 
business why the comity discharged th’ sooperintindint. 
We hould, Mr. Dooley,” says he, “that th’ comity has 
some rights, an’ among thim wuz the right to do as 
they want to widout bein’ ast th’ reason f’r it. What is 
th’ use iv being a school comity iv ye can’t do as ye 
please,” says he. An’I says, “certingly, sir” says I. 
An’ Blarney an’ Hunter both spakin’ to wanst said, 
“Mr. Dooley, it wuz raison enough that th’ sooperintin- 
dint wuz out iv touch wid th’ comity, an’ wid th’ taich- 
ers, an’ wid th’ pooblick.” “Certingly,” says I. An’ I 
ast what that man wid a pad an pincil wuz doin,’ an’ 
they said he wuz a spotter, he wuz takin’ th’ names iv 
th’ taichers that wint in so that they wud know what 
taichers was out iv touch wid th’ comity an’ th’ pooblick. 
An’ says Hunter, “it cuts no ice that th’ grammar mas- 
ters signed a round robin declarin’ their confidence in 
th’ sooperintindint f’r whin Blarney tilepbined thim that 
it wud put thim out iv touch wid th’ pooblick, they wuz 
convinced, an’ th’ connection wuz rung off. There must 
be discipline in th’ schools, Mr. Dooley. It is our dooty 
to onforce it on th’ taichers an’ th’ dooty iv th’ taichers 
to obey” says he. “The moment we see wan iv thim 
out iv touch wid th’ pooblick, off comes her head,” Mr. 
Dooley. 

“Is th’ sooperintindint an’ edicated man?” asked 
Mr. Hennegsy. 

“Och, ye may b’lieve it,” said Mr. Dooley, “ f’r Blar- 
ney said he spint his toime in writin’ text-books an’ had 
fads about evenin’ schools, kindergartins, disciplinary 
schools, feeble-minded schools an’ th’ loike, sich as our 
faythers an’ mithers niver heered of. “Why,” says 
Blarney, ‘‘it’s enough to make yer head swim, don’t 
yer think so, Mr. Dooley?” An’ I said I spose that de- 
pinds on th’ head. “It wud if wan had considerable 
water on th’ brain.” 

An’ Blarney he coughed an’ scowled a bit an’ said, 
‘Come, Hunter, we,must go an’ make arrangements f’r 
exchanging th’ noo algebras.” “Yes,” says Hunter, 
“but not arap do I care what th’ noo ones ar-re provided 
they’se good, Raypooblican algebras. Nothin’ can save 
th’ city fr’m th’ Dimicrats but thrue raypooblican politics 
in th’ pooblick schools.”’ An’ I said, ‘‘gintlemin, be- 
fure we part may I ask ye have ye a successor to th’ 
prisint sooperintindint in yer eye?” An’ Blarney, he 
ducked down, modest like, an’ Hunter said, “I have,” 
looking square at Blarney. But Blarney he turned th’ 
onplisint subject an’ says, “‘Mr. Dooley, you're fr’m th’ 
grate city iv Chicargo, noted f’r its slaughter houses, 
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illivaters, an’ wurrulds fair, do ye,” says he, A know iv 
some sthrong man f'r th’ place iv Tarbill?” An’ Hin- 
nissy, thinkin’ quick iv me frind Hogan I says, I know 
th’ man fr ye. A man ivry inch iv ’im, who sthands six 
fut four in his stockings an’ tips th’ scales at 295 
pounds, an’ has an’ arm loike Sandow’s an’ cud 
pitch the biggist bully iv a taicher in th’ schools out jiv 
th’ windy wid wan han, an’ 1 tould thim his name wuz 
Hogan who was out iv a jab at Armours. An, they 
thanked me an’ said they wud write to thim at wanst. 
An’ whin they’d got a bit away Hunter come back an’ 
said, “ Does this man believe in a high tariff on wool an’ 
pig iron?” An’ I said he’d believe in annything ye 
wanted him to. An’ he said “th’ schools must be kept 
pure raypooblican.” An’ Blarney he came back, too, an’ 
ast if these min wuz “intilligint an’ widout anny fads.” 
An’ I says I cuddent say. An’ they both said it wud be 
all right if they wud not git out iv touch wid th’ comity. 
An’ I said “ they’s th’ kin’ iv min that wud keep in touch 
wid anny one who wud vote thim a salary, fr they wuz 
both out iv a job.” An’ they said that was th’ highest 
possible recommindation, 


Se 
Hospital for Crippled Children. 


Until recently, altho the educational and charitable 
systems of New York state were adapted to meet the 
demands of the deaf, the dumb, the blind and the insane, 
no adequate provision was made for the dependent class 
of crippled and deformed. It is, therefore, a pleasure 
to note the success which has attended the New York 
State Hospital for the Care of Crippled and Deformed 
Children in the first year of its existence. The first 
annual report, which has just been issued, gives some 
interesting facts regarding the work accomplished. 
The report is illustrated with fine half-tone cuts of the 
homelike hospital building at Tarrytown, N. Y., on the 
banks of the Hudson river, and of a number of the pa- 
tients at work, at play, at school, at supper, and in the 
wards. 

The act incorporating the hospital was signed by 
Governor Roosevelt April 11, 1900, the state legislature 
appropriating $15,000 for equipping the hospital and for 
its first year’s maintenance. Private contributions 
were also received. Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
bishop of New York, was elected president of the board 
of managers, and Dr. N. M. Shaffer is superintendent 
and surgeon-in-chief. On Feb. 1, the hospital had 
twenty-five patients, all it can accommodate, and there 
are thirty applicants on the waiting list. Patients of 
either sex between four and sixteen years are received. 
All are of the very poor class. The hospital is espe- 
cially intended for children with the deformities of hip 
joint disease, spinal disease, knee and ankle joint disease, 
club foot, bow legs, knock knee, infantile, and other 
forms of paralysis, lateral curvature of the spine; and 
all other forms of the deforming diseases of childhood 
which are susceptible of relief or cure. 

The hospital management believe that a child with a 
curable deformity should be treated and taught until he 
is fully recovered, and not, when convalescence is fairly 
established, and he is sure with proper care to recover, 
be sent out of a hospital to relapse after a few weeks or 
months, and ultimately become a more or less useless 
member of society, perhaps a permanent burden upon 
the state. This prolonged residence in a hospital may 
be made most useful from an educational standpoint. 
All these patients can be taught in the various indus- 
tries to which their condition adapts them. This is 
being done at the hospital. The improvements in the 
patients has been remarkable. Many of them have been 
permanently: cured. The great need is fifty or more 


acres of land in the Westchester hills or elsewhere on 


which to erect a suitable modern hospital and adminis- 
tration buildings, where 500 patients can be cared for, 
if need be. 
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Philistine School Men. 


There is no doubt that a greater interest is being 
taken in the schools than ever before, owing largely to 
the powerful influence of Colonel Parker. The univer- 
sities and colleges have shrewdly availed themselves of 
this state of the public mind to increase their endow- 
ments, add to their equipment, and beautify their build- 
ings. More and more attention is attracted to the so- 
called higher education, and the schools of the people 
for whom the new educational interest was especially 
intended are less favored. Take Chicago, for instance. 
While the city schools are unable to secure the funds 
necessary for their adequate administration and are sub- 
jected to retrenchments in every department, Chicago 
university flourishes like a green bay tree, and is able to 
indulge in many luxuries un-germane to the specific pur- 
poses of a university. The cartoonist of the Chicago 
Record-Herald was quite right when, on the occasion of 
Prince Henry’s visit, he pictured as the two great rival 
attractions the stockyards and the university. What 
was it that Thomas Jefferson said of a society in which 
the education of the masses is allowed to suffer while 
the few are enabled to reach a high state of learning? 
In a democracy the common schools must ever be the 
chief centers of the people’s solicitude or it cannot sus- 
tain itself. A healthy, intense interest in these insti- 
tutions for ‘the universal education of the people is 
the best preservative of popular government and the 
most effective antidote for demagogism. 

Whose fault is it ? Shall we blame the people? Their 
—attention is courted by so many contending interests 
from the various brands of soap up to the visits of po- 
tentates, church bazaars, euchre parties, and university 
extension lectures—that they cannot justly be censured 
for losing sight of the schools, which imperfect organi- 
zation prevents from being ever-present to their con- 
sciousness. 

Shall we blame the newspapers for not keeping the 
common schools to the fore? They have ceased to be 
the leaders of thought. For a mess of pottage they are 
ever ready to confiae themselves to the less exalted but 
more renunerative occupations of public entertainers 
(true diverters), demagogs, camp-followers, scavengers. 
If the newspaper-buying public should want to know 
about common-school affairs material in abundance 
would be published. If an intelligent interest were taken 
by the people the papers would discover ways and means 
for treating elementary school matters with some degree 
of expert judgment. 

In the last analysis of the difficulty it will be found 
that the whole responsibility for the inadequacy of the 
respect paid to the conmon school and its allied inter- 
ests rests upon the elementary school men themselves. 
The sporting fraternity, theatrical folk, and politicians 
do not hesitate to aid in the magnifying of prominent 
representatives of their glorious callings. , And the pub- 
lic, ever prone to worship the heroes recommended to 
their attention by persistent and organized sentiment, 
bow assent and say, “He is a buffalo.” What do the 
teachers do to have their leaders recognized as worthy 
the consideration of thepeople ? THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
will discuss this question more fully some other week. 
Here only one striking practice may be pointed out. 
* Most schools have a special fund for supplying lec- 
tures. It would be interesting to collate statistics 
showing how much money is paid out of this to speak- 
ers who happen to be engaged in educational work, and 
how much to persons outside the school field. Of five 
normal schools, where we ought to expect the magnify- 
ing of the teacher's office to be a chief consideration, 
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the lecture programs for the current school year do not 
contain the name of a single educator in the accepted 
sense of the term. Are they so devoid of professional 
enthusiasm that they fear their students and local 
friends will not care to listen toa teacher? Would 
they rather sneer with the Epicureans and Stoics, and 
let their own Pauls be relegated to the rear with the 
superior “What can these babblers have to say ?” 
And here is just one other word : We mightname some 
people who would feel offended if they should not be 
mentioned among the four thousand—or is it four hun- 
dred thousand—prominent educators of the country, 
who would with evident gusto display in public a copy 
of the Philistine, and have it known that those smart 
things are their daily intellectual bread, while they 
would not for the world undergo the mortification of 
being caught with a copy of a professional journal or a 
book on education in hand. 


we 
Cecil Rhodes’ Gifts to Education. 


A magnificent contribution to the cause of education 
has been made by the late Cecil Rhodes. His will 
leaves the sum of $10,000,000 to establish two perpetual 
American scholarships to each of the states and terri- 
tories of the United States, for colonial scholarships, 
and for five scholarships for students of German birth. 
All of the Rhodes scholarships are at Oxford university. 
Every college and university in America will thus be 
brought into interesting relations with Oxford. No 
student will be disqualified on account of race or religion. 
Conditions attached to the scholarships are that they 
shall be awarded partly for intellectual acquirement and 
partly for manly qualities and moral force as well as 
love of out-door sports. 

a 


Wu Ting Fang on American Education. 


In an address before the Public Education Association, 
of Philadelphia, the Chinese minister, Dr. Wu Ting 
Fang, gave his impressions of the educational system of 
the United States. So far as his observation of our edu- 
cational institutions went, he said, we have everything 
complete except moral teaching, but he admitted that in 
the absence of moral teaching it was surprising that 
pupils were so moral. This was due, in a measure, to 
their parents. He thought that in public schools as in 
private, moral training should be given. 

“Your schools and colleges he continued except those 
established by the churches, are all secular. They do 
not touch on religious topics, but then, moral teaching 
is different from religious teaching. In this country 
there are different religions—Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and others—but what harm can be done if moral 
topics are introduced without religion being taught. 
Every religion has some good moral principle. Why not 
take some moral principles, some good sayings on which 
all are agreed, have them published in a book and read 
in the schools and have the students learn and act upon 
them. This is a point worthy of consideration. It 
would broaden the minds of the students. It would 
make them not only learned and ‘useful, but in life they 
would become good moral members of society. 

“Unless I am mistaken, your system of education, 
admirable as it is, is directed almost entirely to mental 
training. The chief object in your schools and colleges 
is to train the boys and girls mentally. In other words, 
you develop the brains, you teach the useful subjects 
that will enable the pupils to earn alivelihood. But does 
education consist only of mental training ? Is that the 
only object toward which education should be directed ? 
I appreciate the utility of your subjects, but are these 
enough to make a boy or girl a good member of society ? 
A man is not here simply to learn a useful trade and to 
acquire useful knowledge. Morality should be incul- 
cated. Aman maybe a useful man, alearned man, but 
what is he without principle ?” 

In conclusion Minister Wu said that while he believed 
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patriotism should be taught in the schools, the pupils 
should also be taught that patriotism should not be 
blind to justice. Humanity, he said, should be above 
national interests, ' 

GS 


Minneapolis Preparations. 


Under the capable direction of the various committees 
in charge, plans are being rapidly perfected for receiv- 
ing and caring for the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Minneapolis the second week in 
July. From communications received, the meeting 
promises to be the largest gathering in the history of 
the association. 

Plans for entertaining visitors are under the able di- 
rection of the Minneapolis Teachers’ Club, and are being 
matured as rapidly as possible. The club has arranged 
to keep open house in the East high school building, ad- 
joining the exposition building. Instead of holding a 
number of small receptions, the committee has decided 
to give a general gala reception on Thursday, July 10. 
This will undoubtedly be a delightful function, as Min- 
neapolis enjoys an enviable reputation for hospitality. 
The buildings and campus of the Minnesota state uni- 
versity will probably be used for the reception. The 
meetings of the various departments will also be held in 
the university building. 

Announcement is made that accommodations will be 
provided for all who attend, and that the committee will 
be able to assign rooms on and after May 15, to those 
expécting to go to the convention. The committee on 
accommodations several weeks ago requested the citizens 
of Minneapolis to tender the use of rooms in their homes 
for accommodating visitors, and the responses already 
received are most gratifying. That accommodations will 
be of the best possible character is proven by the fact 
that all rooms listed by the committee will be inspected 
as to Jocation, reputation, etc., and report made thereon 
by a committee who have volunteered for that work, be- 
fore any assignments are made. 

It is gratifying to note that the citizens of Minneapo- 
lis are deeply interested in the N. KE. A. convention, and 
are ready to give counsel and assistance in the work of 
arranging for it, altho the details of the work are under 
the direction of the educational forces of Minneapolis 
and of the far-famed Commercial Club. Correspondence 
relating to the convention should be addressed to the 
committee's headquarters, 533 Andrus building, Minnea- 
polis. r 

a 


Boston Honors Dr. Hale. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s eightieth birthday 
was observed April 3 by a gathering of several thousand 
of Boston’s leading citizens in Symphony hall, in honor 
of Dr. Hale’s busy and fruitful life as journalist, theo- 
logian, philanthropist, and man of letters. Senator 
Hoar made an address of congratulation and read letters 
from President Roosevelt and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. He said, in part : 

“Tn all my long life I have never known anybody to 
be joined by the heartstrings with so many men and 
women, wherever he goes, as Dr. Hale. I do not know 
another living man who has exercised a more powerful in- 
fluence on the practical life of his generation. He has 
taught us the truth—very simple, but which somehow 
nobody ever got hold of until he did—that virtue and 
brave living, and helping other men, can be made to 
grow by geometrical progression,” 

Turiing to Dr. Hale, the senator continued : “What 


can we give you who have given us so much? We have 


something to give on our side. We bring you a more 
costly and precious gift than any jewel or diadem, 
though it came from an emperor’s treasury, for ‘love is 
a present for a mighty king.’ We bring you the heart’s 
love of Boston, where you were born; of Massachusetts, 
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who knows she has no worthier son ; and ofthe great 
and free country to whom you have taught new lessons 
of patriotism and which you have served in a thousand 
ways. This prophet is honored in his own country. He 
has pictured for us the infinite desolation of the man 
without a country, but when his time shall come, what 


' will be the desolation of the country without the man!” 


Dr. Hale feelingly responded, closing with the words 
which form the keynote of his whole life— “Each is to 
live for all, and all are to live for each other.” 


Se 


Philadelphia in History. 


The annual reports of Supt. Edward Brooks, of Phila- 
delphia, are always freighted with valuable information 
and suggestion of practical interest to every thoughtful 
student of ,American education. Before me is the re- 
port for 1900-1, almost every page of which is worth 
reprinting here. Here are a few historical notes 
worth remembering. They suggest what part Phila- 
delphia has played in the development of the American 
public school system : 


When William Penn came sailing up the Delaware in 1682, 
he brought with him not only the broadest and most enlight- 
ened scheme of free government the world had ever known, 
but also the most complete plan of free education that had 
hitherto been promulgated. Here, in 1689, was established a 
public grammar school, the first in Pennsylvania if not in the 
colonies, which to-day is perpetuated under the name of the 
William Penn Charter School. Here in 1.40 taught in an old 
log church, the pious schoolmaster, Christopher Dock, who 
was the author of the earliest treatise on School] Management 
published in the United States. Here in 1743 Benjamin 
Franklin presented a scheme for an “‘ Academy,” which in the 
progress of events developed into the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the three or four greatest universities in this 
country. Here in 1818 was established a model school for the 
education of teachers—the earliest training school in this 
country by twenty years—conducted for some time by the 
celebrated English educator, Joseph Lancaster, the author of 
the Lancasterian system of instruction. Here lived the Hon. 
Samuel Breck, who in 1834, as chairman of the educational 
committee of the state senate, prepared and secured the pass- 
age of the free school act establishing the system of public 
schools in Pennsylvania. 

Our present system of free education, with some defects in 
its organization, is the pride and glory of our city. Our ele- 
mentary schools with their varying excellence, our two man- 
ual training high schools, with their national reputation, our 
Commercial High School for Girls, recently established, our 
High School for Girls with its splendid record, our Cen- 
tral High Schoo: for Boys, housed in the most magnifi- 
cent high schocl building in the world, surely place Philadel- 
phia in the forefront of the large cities of the country. 


The following note refers to Philadelphia’s share in 
the events that made us a Republic : 


Of all the cities in the Union, Philadelphia is the 
richest in historical memories and in places and events asso- 
ciated with those patriotic deeds that gave birth to the Re- 
public. Here at Third and Chestnut streets is Carpenters’ 
hall in which the first Continental Congress assembled, and 
within whose walls Patrick Henry, John Hancock, and John 
Adams inspired the delegates of the colonies with courage to 
oppose oppression and risk their lives and fortunes in the 
sacred cause of freedom. Here on Chestnut street between 
Fifth and Sixth streets, stands that temple of freedom, Inde- 
pendence hall, in which the Declaration of Independence was 
read, debated, passed, and signed; and from whose dome rang 
out the rich tones of the Liberty bell proclaiming “ Liberty 
thruout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” Here 
at the corner of Seventh and Market streets stood the house 
in which Thomas Jefferson, in the quiet of his room, and upon 
a desk, it is said of his own making, wrote the immortal 
document which Webster characterizes as the “title deed of 
Liberty ;” and from which a new empire, ruled by the people, 
sprapg into existence. And last, but not least, here at 239 
Arch street may be seen the little house in which Betsy Ross 
made for General Washington the first American Flag, that 
starry banner that has led the civilization of the Nineteenth 
cevtury, and which to-day is the symbol of the hopes and 
aspirations of seventy millions of people. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


* CHICAGO, ILL.—In his first communica- 
tion to the board of trustees President-elect 
Edmund J. James, of Northwestern univer- 
sity, lays emphasis upon the subject of co- 
education. He takes the ground that there 
are signs of a marked re-action in the public 
mind upon the subject. He says that not 
oly has the system failed to make new 
converts, but there are indications that it is 
losing ground in the very territory it had 
so completely won. This means the West, 
where co-education in universities and col- 
leges has long been accepted asa settled 
feature. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs.—The project of 
making school furniture in a municipal 
plant has been laid before the school board 
committee on buildings by the Federated 
Trades’ council. The labor union men 
claim that the manufacture of furniture by 
a municipality is both economical and 
practical, and propose that a plant be 
equipped from the municipal funds in 
which will be employed union men who 
are capable of turning out such school 
supplies as may be needed. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The school board 
recently took exception to the introduc- 
tion of art portfolios in the schools with- 
out special sanction from the board. 
Some of the commissioners argued that 
if organizations were allowed to put pic- 
tures, etc., into the schools at will, objec- 
tionable things might be instituted, and 
religious matter introduced. Commis- 
sioner Hooper moved that Supt. Van 
Sickle be instructed that no pictures or 
publications should be circulated among 
the schools unless the sanction of the 
board be given. He withdrew his mo- 
tion lateras the board already has a rule 
prohibiting the introduction of publica- 
tions of any sort. Other members thought 
the teachers were capable ot discriminat- 
ing between what should be and what 
should not be introduced. 


Frank W. Cooley, of Calumet, Mich., 
has accepted the superintendency ef the 
schools of Evansville, Ind. Evansville is 
the second city in Indiana, and boasts a 
very complete system of schools. Mr. 
Cooley will by virtue of his position be- 
come a member of the state board of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Cooley is a native of Wisconsin, 
graduating from Lawrence university in 
1881, and receiving his master’s degree 
from this institution in 1886. He held 
several important positions in Wisconsin, 
before going to Calumet. He is forty-five 
years of age, and he will give Evansville 
progressive and vigorous administration 
of its school affairs. 

He has been superintendent at Calumet 
for nine years. During this time the 
schools have been completely reorgan- 
ized; kindergartens have been intro- 
duced; a very complete manual training 
building has been erected, and this work 
placed upon a firm foundation; and the 
entire school system, modernized and 
brought up to date. Calumet loses an 
able educator, and Evansville is to be con- 
gratulated. 


Easton, Pa.—The laboratory of chem- 
istry and metallurgy, which is the gift to 
Lafayette college of James Gayley, of the 
class of 1876, and vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was ded- 
icated Aprils. Addresses were made by 
Mr. Gayley, President Ramson, of Johns 
Hopkins university, President Drown, of 
_~ and Prof. H. M. Howe, of Colum: 

ia. 


The Arbor day bulletin of the Illinois 
department of public instruction contains 
much helpful matter, attractively arranged, 
for the proper ohservance of Arbor day. 
The suggestions for the program are espe- 


cially good. The pamphlet is bouad in 
appropriate covers with a very dainty de- 
sign in colors. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Governor Odell has 
signed the bill of Assemblyman Fowler, 
providing for a new apportionment of the 
state school moneys—each city to receive 
$800; each village of a population of 5,000 
employing a superintendent of schools 
$800; each Union school district with a 
population of 5.000 employing a superin- 
tendent of schools, $800. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The school board of 
Lancaster has purchased for $22,000 4 site 
for a new girls’ high school building, to 
cost $100,000. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Dr. F. W. Colgrove, 
for three years professor of philosophy in 
the University of Washington, has re- 
signed on account of threatened nervous 
prostration. He has gone East. 


SToRRS, Conn.—Prof. C. S. Phelps has 
resigned his chair in the agricultural col- 
lege after fourteen years’ service. During 
the troubles under the Flint administra- 
tion, considerable opposition to Prof. 
Phelps developed in the board of trustees, 
and this opposition has increased rather 
than diminished during the last year. In 
the interest of harmony Prof. Phelps has 
decided that it is best for him to retire. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A bill has been passed 
by the state senate making an appropria- 
tion for holding examinations by the re- 
gents in the evening. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—-Senator Deboe’s 
bill for the establishment of the University 
of the United States at Washington, which 
embodies the idea of George Washington 
for the founding of a national university 
at the capital, has been favorably reported 
to the senate. Its promoters hope the 
bill will pass Congress at this session. 
Only students with an A.M. degree will be 
admitted. 5 

By the provisions of the bill the univer- 
sity will have for its object the advance- 
ment of knowledge by means of instruc- 
tion exclusively graduate and special, in- 
cluding particularly all matters concerning 
the government. The bill selects tor a 
university site the plot of ground set aside 
by General Washington as the spot on 
which the university should be located. 


MANCHESTER, CONN.—A_ well known 
Manchester woman took an unusual meth- 
od to get her truant son to school. Frank 
Landry, aged eleven, was a confirmed ab- 
sentee from school. Ordinary methods of 
treatment having failed, his mother tied a 
long rope to her son’s wrist and, with the 
end of the ropein one hand anda long 
stick in the other, she led the boy thru the 
streets to the Union grammar school. 
When the boy held back the mother 
prodded him witha stick. By the time 
Mrs. Landry reached the school with the 
boy in tow, half a hundred children were 
following. This was heroic treatment, but 
it proved suecessful. Frank was so 
ashamed of the public exhibition that he 
is now effectually cured of playing truant. 


Education and Business. 


Problems relating to child labor were 
discussed at the sixth annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, recently held in Philadel- 
phia. F.N. Brewer, general manager of 
John Wanamaker’s, told how a great de- 
partment store treats children in its em- 
ploy. The cash boys carry a record card, 
upon which is registered their progress and 
conduct in the store and their work in the 
school. Upon this store average depends 
increase of salary and promotion. A little 
later the boys and girls are placed where 
some distinct branch of the business or 


class of merchandise may be learned thor- 
= The smaller boys are organized into. 
school and military companies. Each com- 
pany assembles in the school-room two 
mornings in the week, where instruction is. 
givenin arithmetic, spelling, and kindred 
branches. There is asimilar school for 
girls, The older boys have evening schools. 
twice a week, with more advanced studies, 
Experience has shown that men and 
women trained from childhood in the busi- 
ness are most successful in later life. 


New Places for Chicago Superintendents. 


Mary E. Vaughan has been assigned to 
the principalship of the Washburn, Leslie 
E. Lewis to Kozmiuski, and Orris Milliken 
to the Harrison school. 


District Deputy Supt. W. C. Payne has 
been granted, at his own request, a leave 
of absence for the school year 1902-1903, 
with assurances of appointment to a princi- 
palship at the expiration of that time. 


Recent Deaths. 


David Philander Horton, teacher of 
music in, the Brooklyn public schools 
from 1856 to 1892, died in Southold, L. I, 
Aprili, He was seventy-four years old. 


Joseph Smith Fowler, former professor 
of wnathematics at Franklin college, O., 
and later United States senator from 
Tennessee, died at the Georgetown hos- 
pital April 1, aged eighty-three years. 


Educational Meetings. 


April 23-25.—Annual meeting of Kinder- 
garten Association of the United States 
and Canada, at Boston, Mass. 

April 23-25.—International Kindergar 
ten Union, Boston. 

April 24-26.—Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association at Ottawa, IIl. 

April 25-26.—Fourth annual meeting of 
the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, at 
the National Arts club, New York city. 
Walter S. Goodnough, president; and 
Frank H. Collins, secretary. 

April 26-27.—Tri-State Teachers’ Asso- 
a at Huntington. W. H. Cole, presi- 
dent, Huntington, W. Va. 

May I-3-—Mississippi State Teachers’ 
association, annual meeting, in Jackson, 
Supt. T. P. Scott, Brookhaven, Miss., 
secretary. 

May 7-9.—Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association,at Minneapolis, Minn. Adelia 
E. Denton, secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. 

June 1ro-16.—North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly, annual session, at Wrightsville, 
N. C. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., Durham, 
N. C., secretary and treasurer. 

June 19-21.—Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet either at Tybee, Cumber- 
land Island, Ga., orat Talluhah Falls. G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens, Ga. 

June 24.—New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association at Newburg-on-the 
Hudson. 

June 30, July 1.—New York University 
Convocation at Albany, N. Y. James Rus- 
sell Parsons, Jr., secretary, Albany, Ms Xs 

June 30-August 8.—Northern State nor- 
mal school, Marquette, Mich. B. 
Waldo, principal. 

June 30.—July 5.—National Association 
of Elocutionists in Chicago. Virgil A. 
Pinkley, Cincinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 1.—New York university 
convocation at Albany. 

July 1-3—American Institute of In- 
struction, Burlington, Vt. 

July 7-11.—National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis, Minn. Wallace 
G. Nye, chairman local executive commit- 
tee. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Mayor Low has vetoed Senator Mar- 
shall’s bill providing for municipal club- 
houses for boys on the ground that the 
money is needed for school buildings. He 
thinks it better to bring about a wider use 
of our school-houses for neighborhood 
purposes, rather than to construct a new 
class of buildings for boys only. 


Among the items in the school budget is 
money to pay carfare to children ia crowded 
neighborhoods to distant schools less 
crowded. 


Mayor Low has approved the bill for 
pensioning the supervising officers and 
teachers of City college. One per cent. of 
the excise fund or about $50,000, will be 
set asideeach year. Altho he signed the 
bill, the mayor wrote to Governor Odell 
that he considered the amount appro- 
priated too large. 


The society for the study of Class-room 
Problems will meet at the hall of the board 
of education, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, at 10:30 o’clock Saturday morning, 
April1z. Miss Blaisdell, author of “ Child 
Life,” etc., will speak on “Spelling and 
the Meaning of Words.” 


School Work is the well-chosen title of 
a new quarterly that has just been launched 
under the editorial direction of Messrs. 
Leon W. Goldrich, James J. McCabe, 
John T. Nicholson, John S. Roberts, and 
Edward W. Stitt—all men identified with 
the public schools in New York city. The 
publication is to be a forum for the dis- 
cussion of practical problems in elemen- 
tary and high schools. The first number 
contains a symposium on composition. in- 
cluding several really excellent articles. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hopes to reprint 
in the near future one of the best things 
found in the initial issue of School Work, 
an article by Prin. William McAndrew, 
on “ The Pleasureable Teaching of Eng- 
lish Composition.” This contribution is 
well werth the careful consideration of 
teachers far and wide. Not the least 
noteworthy fact in connection with the 
number is that every one of the articles 
was written by a teacher actively engaged 
in the public school system of New York 
city. Thus it affords a striking view of 
some of the best thought of the city’s 
school workers concerning the topic of 
the symposium. 


The closing exercises of public even 
ing school No 23 were held April 3. 
District Supt. Meleney and Dr. Augustus 
S. Downing presided. Several addresses 
were made and the children of the school 
rendered a short program. The evening 
closed with a collation, served by the 
class in cooking. 


The following standing committees of 
the board ef superintendents have been 
appointed by City Superintendent Max- 
well: 

Committee on nomination, transfer, and 
assignment—George S. Davis, chairman; 
John H. Walsh and Edward L. Stevens. 

Committee on high schools and training 
schools—Albert P. Marble. 

Committee on evening schools—John 
Jasper. 

Committee on special schools—Thomas 
S. O’Brien. 


Committee on truant schools—-Hubbard 


R. Yetman. 

Committee on course of study, text- 
books and supplies—Edward L. Stevens, 
chairman; John Jasper, George S. Davis, 
John H. Walsh, Thomas S. O’Brien, and 
Algernon S. Higgins. 

Committee on libraries—Algernon S. 
Higgins. 

At the meeting of the various local dis- 
trict school boards recently held for organ- 
izing all the Manhattan boards into one 
body, Mr. Miles O’Brien was elected per- 
manent president; Mr. Blumenthal and 
Mrs. Henry Parsons, vice-presidents; Mrs, 


Heig, treasurer; and Mr. Fischlowitz, 
secretary. 


Associate City Superintendent Davis has 
been at work in his district endeavoring to 
solve the attendance problem. By creat- 
ing part-time classes and using gymna- 
siums, etc., he had done away, he believes, 
with the waiting lists in his districts. The 
ore. gave able co-operation. Thus 

ar the district plan is working admirably. 


The old school building at Elm and 
Grand streets, which for many years con- 
tained the offices of the board of education, 
is the latest of the buildings to be rendered 
unsafe by the Rapid Transit tunnel. Re- 
cently the school has been used as an over- 
flow school building for 500 pupils of the 
Wadleigh high school for girls. apes | 
to the nearby excavation, the easterly wal 
settled, while the front and rear walls 
cracked. The pupils were given a week’s 
holiday until repairs could be made. 


The thirteenth season of New York’s 
free lecture course is drawing to a close, 
and Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the super- 
visor, is already compiling his public re- 
port. New York’s free lecture system has 
attracted the attention of educators in all 
parts of the country. Its success has been 
so pronounced that efforts have been made 
to induce leading cities in other states to 
adopt the same method of instruction. 

More than half a million people attend 
the courses given under the auspices of the 
New York board of education each year, 
the average at each lecture being over 2c0. 
This marked success is largely due to Dr. 
Leipziger. He has conclusively demon- 
strated that one lecture on some topic in 
natural history, geography, natural sci- 
ence, physics or literature, properly pre- 
sented, particularly if illustrated by means 
of a stereopticon, has a more potent and 
lasting educational value than a week of 
purely book study. By the presentation 
of a subject in the form of a pleasing and 
illustrated discourse, the auditors ate en- 
couraged to take up a course of useful 
reading that might otherwise not have 
been undertaken. 

Those who give the lectures are pro 
foundly impressed with the character of 
the audiences, as well as the close and in- 
telligent attentionexhibited. Itisevident 
that the great majority are present for the 
sole purpose of receiving instruction, and 
that they belong, for the most part, to the 
large army of respectable workers so vital 
to the prosperity and advancement of any 
city. 


A written examination of applicants for 
license as principal of truant schools in 
New York city will be held by the Loard 
of examiners at the hall of the board of 
education, April 28, and an oral examina- 
tion at the call of the board. Applicants 
must have one of the following qualifica- 
tions: 

1. Graduation from a college or univer- 
sity recognized by the regents, together 
with not less than two years’ successful 
experience in teaching in a truant school. 

2. Graduation from a college or univer- 
sity recognized by the regents, together 
with five years’ successful experience in 
teaching in elementary schools, 

3. Eight years of successful experience 
in teaching in elementary schools. 

The written examination will be upon 
the principles of education and methods 
of teaching as applied to truant schools, 
and upon the organization and manage- 
ment of truant schools. Applicants must 
sendnotice of intention to compete on or be- 
fore April 21, stating upon what they base 
education or experience they base their 
claim to eligibility. Applicants not al- 
ready licensed to teach in Néw York must 
undergo a physical examination. 

The committees on sites and buildings 
have decided not to build the manual 
training school of Brooklyn on Flatbush 
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avenue. It will probably be located on 
Seventh avenue, between Fourth and Fifth 
streets. 


Arthur Morgan Day, instructor in poli- 


tical economy and social! science at Bar- 


nard college, has resigned to accept am 
appointment to the tenement house bu- 
reau of the Bronx on a civil service com- 
mission. His classes will be conducted 
by Prof. Seligman and Max West, Ph.D. 


City Supt. Maxwell will shortly tranfer 
his home from Brooklyn to Manhattan. 
As he new spends much of his time at the 
headquarters of the board of education at 
Fifty-ninth street and Park avenue, he has 
decided that much valuable time is lost in 
going to and from his home. Mr. Max- 
well has resided in Brooklyn for twenty 
years. } 


Teachers college has been enriched with 
a gift of $250,000 for the building of a 
gymnasium. The donor’s name has not 
been made public. 


The board of estimate recently con- 
sidered the appropriations asked for by 
the educational departments in the five 
boroughs, including the normal college, 
City college, and the Brooklyn Disciplin- 
ary Training school. All the departments 
asked for as much or more than last year. 
President Burlingham pointed out that 
while there was an apparent increase ot 
$65,000 in salaries, there was really a de- 
crease of $35,000. Edward M. Shepard 
addressed the board in favor of the appro- 
priations for the (¢ ity college, which asks 
for $299,00c. He said the professors were 
receiving no more pay than they did in 
— this he thought should be rem- 
edied. 


Barnard college has added heJ{ 2 million 
dollars to its endowment furd. John D. 
Rockefeller prcmised in June, 19c1, to 
give $2700 coo it the college cfficials could 
raise a like amount Ly January 1, 1902. 
The time was afterwards exterded to 
April 1, The sum was completed only 
three hours before the time limit, ard just 
before micnight an anonymous gift of $50, 
ooo was received thru President Butler. 
Mr. Rockefeller will duplicate the $250,000 
raised by the college. 


NewaRK, N. J.—The portable school- 
houses are giving excellent satisfaction. 
Altho they are little better than barns,'a 
little time and care, with a reasonable 
amount of good taste, will work wonders 
with them. The interior of the Elliot 
street school, for instance, is quite pic- 
turesque. The walls are hung with red 
denim, upon which the prettily-mounted 
studies of masterpieces, which the teach- 
ers have arranged, show effectively. There 
are white curtains at the windows and 
pretty denim covers on the tables. The 
little school has become quite popular. 





When purchasing Faradic apparatus 
always secure the greatest length of wire 
with the greatest number of magnetic lines 
of force possible. You will then have an 
apparatus that will give you good results, 
prove most satisfactory, and will not be 
liable to be constantly out of order. The 
stronger the current from an induction 
coil, the less it is felt. Short lengths of 
wire having few magnetic lines of force, 
produce streng muscular contraction, 
which is misunderstood for strength. The 
Jerome Kidder Manufacturing Company, 
New York, make a specialty of superior 
Faradic apparatus. 


C. A. Bryce, M. D., editor of the Sowth- 
ern Clintc, in writing of la grippe com- 
plaints, says: I have found much benefit 
from the use of antikamnia tablets in the 
fever and muscular painfulness accom- 
panying grip. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should always be kept about the house. 
Druggists speak well of them and so far 
as our experience goes, we can indorse the 
above.--Southwestern Medical Journal, 
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Notes of New Books, 





The Riddle of the Universe, at the close of the Nineteenth 


Century, by Ernst Haeckel, Ph.D., M. D., L.L. D., Sc.D., pro- 
fessor in the University of Jena, author of “The History of 
Creation,” ‘‘ The Evolution of Man,” etc ; translated by Joseph 
McCabe. Professor Haeckel has long been recognized as the 


most profound thinker in the school of monistic philosophers. 


This his latest work essays to track completely the direction 
of development which in his view necessarily culminates in 
monism. He first states the problem clearly and distinctly, 
and he details our physical structure as the basis of the problem. 
Then he shows in what life consists. Next, he reviews the 
history of the individual in development, and that of the human 
species. Sofar the line is physical. Lurning to the psychic 
side, the author traces the nature of psychic action, first as 
shown in unicellular animals; then in those of higher order, 
so advancing step by step and showing that the gradation is 
complete and culminates in man. Consciousness is treated, 
and its specific presentations differ only in their subject, not 
in their nature, and hence, if these are true, immortality in 
its usual sense is an impossibility. From this Professor 
Haeckel advances to the Unity of Nature and to the 
human conception of God. He contrasts knowledge and 
belief, asthe normal expression of faith. A solution of this 
problem, not as yet fully attained, is to be sought in the 
monistic philosophy. Whether agreeing with Professor 
Haeckel’s conclusions, or taking radically distinct positions, 
patient study and profound thought must be attributed to this 
volume. (Harper Brothers, New York and London.) 


Berkeley's Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge is fourth in the Philosophical Classics in the Re- 
ligion of Science Library. [t is the most systematic of all of 
Berkeley’s expositions of the theory of knowledge. In the 
preface by the editor, Thomas J. McCormack, are given ap- 
propriate quotations and a digest of current philosophical 
opinion. Berkeley's relation to his predecessors is pointed 
out and certain peculiarities of terminology and thought nec- 
essary to the understanding of his theory are indicated. (fhe 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. Paper, 25 cents.) 


A provincial painter of Parma, almost unknown to his fel- 
low craftsmen in the great art centers, one ‘“ who held him- 
self in but slight esteem, nor could ever persuade himself that 
he knew anything satisfactorily respecting his art,” Antonio 
Allegri, popularly known as Corregzio, succeeded in a brief 
life time in doing work that has all but put him into the high- 
est class of the world’s painters. One of the most sagacious 
of modern critics, M. Miintz, has exclaimed: ‘‘ What a misfor- 
tune that in the rich and refined Italy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there was not an amateur clear-sighted enough to recog- 
nize the genius of Correggio, a poet to sing his glory, a Mz- 
cenas who should take him away from his narrow surroundings 
to set him in his true place, Rome, the Vatican, where he alone 
was worthy to continue the work of Raphael.” 

Not only in comparative isolation did Correggio paint dur- 
ing his lifetime, but it has ever since his death been his mis- 
fortune that his works have been situated where they would 
naturally be little in evidenze, for Parma lies away from the 
path of the ordinary tourists. Only since the present vogue 
of photographic reproductions has the work of the great 
Emilian begun to have that widespread popularity to which 
by its merits it is entitled. 

With the thought of adding to the growing appreciation of 
the great Emilian Miss Estelle M. Hurll has devoted the tenth 
number in the ‘‘ Riverside Art Series” to Correggio. The high 
standard of literary and mechanical excellence set in the 
former numbers of the series is fully maintained in this. The 
fifteen reproductions from works by Correggio include a detail 
from the “ Holy Night,” “St. Catherine Reading,” “The Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine,” several of the religious episodes from 
the decorations in the Church of St. John the Evangelist at 
Parma, and the convent of San Paolo, and a number of the less 
generally known works. As always, Miss Hurll makes a very 
careful exposition of each picture. The value of this to 
teachers, especially those who are without knowledge of the 
technique of art, is evident. 

The exquisite loveliness of Correggio’s art will doubtless be 
revealed by this little volume to many who had before consid- 
ered it as inclined to be sentimental rather than serious. As 
a matter of fact Correggio was a very great artist, in spite 
of certain little affectations and mannerisms, in spite of inat- 
tention to largeness of line and strength of characterization. 
In mastery of light and shade he was easily peer among Italian 
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artists, and stands second only to Rembrandt among the artists 
of the world. As such, as well as for the surpassing realism 
of his painting and the literary suggestiveness of much of 
it, he is well worthy of school-room study and appreciation. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 5 


From Homer to Theocritus, a.manual of Greek literature, by 
wdward Capps, professor of Greek in the University of Chi- 
cago. It has been the aim of Professor Capps in the prepara- 
tion of this volume to present a concise but complete survey 
of Greek literature of the classical period, extended so as to 
include the two branches of poetry, the new comedy and the 
new idyll, which were brought to perfection after the over- 
throw of Greek liberty by Alexander. It includes Homer, 
Hesiod, the Elegiac, lambic, and Melic poets, Pindar, Mschuy- 
lus, Sophocles, Kuripedes, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, the lost writers of the fourth 
century, and Theocritus. These are presented in such a way 
as to give a good idea of their work and influence, with trans- 
lations of important passages from British and American auth- 
ors interspersed. “Bryant's translation of Homer has been 
drawn on very largely. This feature of extensive selections 
of English translations of Greek authors will make the book 
especially acceptable to the general reader who cannot peruse 
the Greek texts, as well as to the average student. The pres- 
ent edition is one-half larger than the first edition, issued in 
1900. Three new chapters have been added, and besides there 
have been extensive additions made to almost all the former 
chapters. As the tendency of late years has been not to spend 
as much time on Greek and Latin, and as there are still many 
who want to acquire quickly a knowledge of Greek literature 
this scholarly book will meet a wide demand. It contains por- 
traits of Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Demosthenes, Socrates, 
and other illustrations. There is a biographical appendix and 
a very complete index. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


By all who are familiar with Champlin’s cyclopedias of 
“Common Things,” and ‘‘ Persons and Places,” the new volume 
embracing Literature and Art will meet with a hearty welcome. 
The author, Joho Denison Champlin, is a well-known encyclo- 
pedist, since he was associate editor of the ‘‘ American” cyclo- 
pedia, editor of the “Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings” 
and the “‘ Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians,” associate editor 
of the ‘‘Standard Dictionary,” etc. 

The Cyclopedia of Literature and Art is finely illustrated 
thruout. Its completeness can be seen readily by selecting a 
few of the titles at random. For example, on page 26 are to 
be found brief but comprehensive sketches of Hecuba, Hedda 
Gabler, Uriah Heep, Heidelberg castle, the Heiden-mauer, 
Heil Dir im Siegerkranz, Heimskringla, the Heir at Law, The 
Heir of Linne, The Heir of Radcliffe, Helen. 

The author says in his preface that in literature there are 
described the great works in all languages, some popular 
works, many books designed especially for young folks, the 
principal characters in fiction and in poetry, pen-names of 
writers, nicknames of persons and places, and short poems and 
hymns. The list in architecture includes cathedrals, temples, 
castles, monuments, and other important structures: in sculp- 
ture, the principal statues of the world, especially those that 
have come down from antiquity; in painting, the great 
masterpieces of the European galleries; and,in music,the popular 
operas, symphonies,and other great musical works, and many fa- 
miliarsongs. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, $2.50.) 


Leibnitz’s Discourse on Metaphysics, Correspondence with 
Arnauld, and Monadology, with a historical and critical intro- 
duction, by Paul Janet, member of the French institute, trans- 
lated from the originals by Dr. George R. Montgomery, of 
Yale university. This is one of the volumes of whe Religion of 
Science Library, a bi-monthly series of reprints of standard 
works, philosophical classics, etc. The three treatises in this 
volume give a splendid survey of Leibnitz’s philosophy in its 
genesis, its development, and its final crystalilzed form. The 
** Correspondence” relates to the -‘ Discourse” and is a discus- 
sion of the important and fundamental questions raised in that 
treatise. The “ Monadology” is the only one of the three 
treatises that has ever before been translated into English. 

The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. Pages XXI. 
+ 272, price, paper, 35 cents net, postage, 8 cents extra.) 


Fifty Letters of Cicero, edited for the use of schools by J. H. 
Dillard, professor of Latin, Tulane university of Louisiana. 
In this little volume-of the School Classics series the first aim 
has been to choose the short notes and letters which seemed 
easiest for pupils, and the arrangement in Part I. has been 
made almost exclusively with regard to a gradual introduction 
to the language and style. The last fifteen letters have been 
arranged chronologically. These letters cover a wonderful 
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period of history and disclose the private views of a leading 
actor in the great events. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Germany and the Germans, edited by A. Lodeman, A.M., pro- 
fessor of German and French at the Michigan State Normal 
college, Ypsilanti. This is the narrative of a German, P. D. 
Fischer, who traveled extensively thru the empire and studied 
economic conditions, commerce, and industry, life in city and 
country, etc. It was published in 1895, so that it is a picture 
of Germany and Germans of to-day. The advantages of sucha 
text to the student of the German language are numerous. 
Chief among these are the vocabulary of words he acquires 
and information he gains about the people and the country. 
The book has an excellent map of the German empire. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company. Price, $0.60.) 


Britain and the British Seas, by H. J. Mackinder, M. A., 
student of Christ church, reader in geography in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, principal of Reading college, editor of Apple- 
tons’ ‘‘ World Series,” or, the “ Regions of the World.” With 
numerous maps and diagrams. This volume gives a very full 
description of the history and present conditions of the British 
Isles, including the changes in the relations of the surround- 
ing sea bottoms which have given character to the lands. 
The structure of the islands with their physical history, the 
nature of the weather, the climatic conditions, all are shown 
to determine the peculiarities of the inhabitants, their indus- 
tries, and their world influence. The central position of the 
islands has itself been a large factor in making the empire a 
world power. The style of the book is commendable. The 
text is readable and far more interesting than usual with 
works of this class. The maps are planned and colored to 
strike the eye. The illustrations convey the information so 
clearly as in many instances to relieve the necessity of even 
reading the text. Carried thru on this plan, the series pro- 
posed must prove almost epoch-making in the study of geog- 
raphy. They will show that the dry detail of the past had 
little relation to the general knowledge of the world and its 
peoples. (D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 


An Elementary Book on Electricity and. Magnetism, and their 
Applications. A text-book for manual training schools and 
high schools, and a manual for artisans, apprentices, and home 
readers. By Dugald C. Jackson, C. E., professor of electrical 
engineering, University of Wisconsin, and John Prince Jackson, 
M. E., professor of electrical engineering, Pennsylvania state 
college. This book is written with the idea that pupils in the 
higher institution will be more interested and gain more by a 
very thoro and extended study of a single division of physical 
science than by an elementary examination of a number. It 
gives at the outset a good idea of the fundamental phenomena 
of electricity and a definition of the various terms used. Then 
the forms of apparatus, batteries, dynamos, and instruments 
for measuring, upon which modern applications depend, are 
fully described. The student is now surrounded by electrical 
appliances on every hand. The most interesting part of the 
study of the subject of course must relate to the manner in 
which these are actuated. The book describes the telegraph, 
telephone, electric light systems, and railway motors in full, 
shows the conditions of effective and economical use, and 
upon what safety depends. The discoveries of Hertz and 
Roentgen together with Marconi’s invention make the final 
chapter. The illustrations are superior to those usually em- 
ployed. (The Macmillan Company, New York and London.) 


Harper’s Scientific Memoirs. The laws of radiation and ab- 
sorption. Memoirs by Prevost, Stewart, Kirchboff, and Bun- 
sen. Translated and edited by D..B. Brace, Ph. D., professor 
of physics in the University of Nebraska. These are the 
original papers presented by the distinguished investigators 
who established the laws of radiation. The experiments are 
given in detail, the apparatus used being so fully described as 
to show its essential parts and the manner of using, their 
relations are shown by combining them into proper tables ; 
and the general laws are developed from the comparison. 
Thru a close reading of the records made by these men, and 
carefully following all the mathematical reasoning in the 
formule, the student can gain for himeelf a clear idea of the 
foundation upon which the laws of heat rest, and from which 
their applications have been derived. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry, compiled from 
various sources by G. W. Shaw, A.M., late professor of chem- 
istry at Oregon State Agricultural college. This manual of 
experiments, while designed primarily for use in connection 
with Storer and Lindsay’s “Chemistry,” is well suited for 
general use. To have the experiments independent of the 
general text is conducive to neatness in chemical work. . Such 
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selections have been made as will give the pupil a clear under- 
standing of the meaning and value of chemical work, and the 
more important properties of the elements and their common 
compounds. Directions for the performance of the more diffi- 
cult experiments by the instructor at the lecture table add to 
the usefulness of the manual. (American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Price, 40 cents.) 

A Course in Invertebrate Zoology, a guide to the dissection 
and comparative study of invertebrate animals, by Henry S. 
Pratt, professor of biology in Haverford college, Penn., and 
instructor of comparative anatomy at the Marine Biological 
laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. This book is 
designed as a manuai for the use of students in colleges and 
normal schools. It is planned upon the basis of individual 
study, beginning at the usual place, the examination of the 
anthropods. Each pupil is expected to dissect one animal of 
each type and then compare others with that. This makes 
the study distinctly comparative and naturally leads to classi- 
fication. So each large group of the invertebrate is pre- 
sented as a whole. The directions for work are clear and ac- 
curate, and the book will certainly prove very useful. On ex- 
amining it one can only wish that the author had been more 
sparing of technical names, valuable only to the specialist. 
The appendix gives a full table of classification, an exceed- 
se — feature. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, 

20. 

Stories of Bird Life was written by a sympathetic observer 
who tells what he has seen without preachment and without 
that sort of personification that gives a wrong idea of the 
creatures described. The author, T. Gilbert Pearson, says 
that the object in producing these stories and sketches of 
birds was to make others acquainted with the ways of some 
of the wild birds which have been of so much interest to him. 
The stories are not fanciful, they are true. The accounts of 
visits to birds’ nests, bird colonies, and the like are given as 
they occurred. A well-known teacher who examined the book 
remarked that it might well be called “a biography of certain 
birds by a sympathetic but truthful friend.” Moralizing, 
which is so nauseating to the average child, is conspicuous by 
its absence; yet each story is so constructed that the pupil 
can draw the moral for himself. At the end of each division 
is a series of suggestive questions. There is also an appendix 
which contains a detailed description of each bird that finds a 
place in the book. The illustrations have been prepared with 
the greatest care and are of the sort that really illustrate. 
(B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va.) 

Herbarium and Plant Description, with directions for col- 
lecting, pressing, and mounting specimens, by W. H. D. Meier, 
superintendent of public schools, Griggsville, Il]. This con- 
sists of twenty-five full sheets ready for mounting specimens, 
all carried by pasteboard cloth bound covers, tied with tape. 
Clear and accurate directions for the laboratory work are 
found upon the second pageof the covers. Opposite the speci- 
men is a page of description to be filled with every specimen 
giving the minutest details of the plant. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston.) 

Wild Life Near Home, by Dallas Love Sharp, presents a rare 
treat for the lover of nature. It is a series of sketches by a 
close and sympathetic observer of the changes of the seasons 
and of the ways of animal life. Indeed we are surprised at 
the number of interesting things he finds to describe in fall 
and winter even, when the ordinary observer sees only a brown 
and treeless waste. With this friend by our side we go forth 
to view the habits of birds and beasts and the appearance of 
the vegetable world when it has put off its green vesture and 
is awaiting the call to renewed life. A new zest for the study 
of nature will be acquired from the reading of this volume. 
The illustrations are numerous and taken from actual scenes 
of bird and beast life. (The Century Company, New York. 
Price, $2.00 ) 

Elemenis and ivotation of Music, by James M. McLaughlin, 
director of music in Boston, is a manual of elementary theory 
for teachers and students of vocal music reading. Its defin- 
itions, concisely and clearly stated, are based on theflatest 
authorities. The general arrangement of its subject matter, 
its progressive treatise on the primary essentials of musical 
knowledge preparatory to the study of harmony, its numerous 


notational and other illustrations, its comprehersive index,’ 


and its question section make it a valuable reference book to 
every teacher of vocal music and a desirable text-book. 
Among the topics treated are the beating of time, the pendu- 
lum, ‘expression, establishing the different keynotes, plain- 
song clef, instruments, voices, solmization. pronunciation of 
musical terms, and writing music. (Ginn & Company, Boston. 
Mailing price, 55 cents.) 
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Ellen, or The Whisperings of an Old Pine. This isan attempt 
to present certain views in reference to the facts and prin- 
ciples of science under the form of a novel. The scene is laid 
in Vermont, among the Green mountains, and the volume is 
handsomely illustrated by engravings and haif-tones of beau- 
tiful mountain scenery. The discussions are somewhat ab- 
struse and incline to the mystical, but in general the style is 
attractive. The pages are large, and the whole make up of 
the volume is ia the best form of the printer’s and book- 
maker’s art. (American Publishing Company, Middlebury, 
Vt.) 


College Algebra, by Leonard Eugene Dickson, Ph. D., assist- 
ant professor of mathematics in the University of Chicago. 
The work of the college student in algebra belongs primarily 
in theory. He must master the principles and methods of 
generalization, and for this, the new algebra by Dr. Dickson 
seems well suited. The author begins with the discussion of 
real and imaginary quantities, surds, and radicals, and shows 
how their values may be found. Logarithms and their use 
follows. Simultaneous equations are solved by the principles 
of determinants. The binomial theorem, and the various 
forms of series are fully treated. The theory of probabilities 
is worked out in a way to fit the student to recognize its 
value in any scientific induction. Finally the application of 
equations in a graphic representation of values familiarizes 
the student with this scientific tool. The general make-up of 
the volume is attractive. (John Wiley & Sons, New York.) 


The Courtship of Miles Standish and other Poems, by Henty 
Wadsworth Longfellow, with an introduction and notes by 
George Armstrong Wauchope, M. A., Ph. D., associate pro- 
fessor of English in South Carolina college. This is one of 
the volumes of the Standard Literature series and besides 
Miles Standish contains some of the best short poems Long- 
fellow ever wrote. The introduction is especially helpful. It 
contains an abstract of the historical materials out of which 
the poem grew, and a study of the form and structure, style, 
figures of speech, meter, etc., of the poem. The book contains 
materials for the study of the best work of America’s most 
popular poet. (University Publishing Company, New York ) 


The Livingstons at Squirrel Hill figure in the pages of a 
story by Louise Stone Wray. Without going much outside 
the ordinary incidents of home life she has produced a story 
that will hold the interest, and one that is pure, wholesome, 
and instructive. It takes unusual gifts to throw the charm of 
novelty around ordinary occurrences as she has done. Rarely 
do we find such wit and tenderness as are combined in this 
story. (Bonnell, Silver & Company, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


The Backslider, by Grant Allen, author of “An African 


Millionaire,” “Miss Cuyley’s Adventures,” etc. Few writers 


of the last century have shown themselves such masterly story- 
tellers as Grant Allen. The volume which bears the name of 
The Backslider contains ten short stories in the writer's best 
vein. The first shows how the natural affections and instincts 
will assert themselves despite any so-called religious restraints 
which demand repression. A church of peculiar beliefs, one of 
whose tenets forbids marriage, selects a young man to suc- 
ceed its head, and gives him a school and university education, 
only to have him renounce his belief before the end of his 
course, fall in love with an attractive girl, and propose to 
complete his studies with no further aid from the community. 
But he is too late, as the head dies before he can complete his 
renunciation, having given the youth all his fortune. The 
latter takes the money and uses it to found a splendid charity. 

The other stories are in a similar vein, each in its way 
showing some grand controlling passion or power. ‘‘ Walver- 
den Tower,” and “The Child of the Phalanstery,” while equally 
well drawn, show just a little excess in the pathetic element. 
Yet the whole collection is exceedingly fine. (Lewis Scribner 
& Company, New York and London. Price, $1.50.) 


The Tin Ow! Stories is the very taking title of a rather com- 
monplace book. The tin owl—who nibbled now and then as 
he talked an occasional tin tack, a plate of which was always 
kept on the table beside him—the tin owl told stories. The 
stories were rather clever but nothing remarkable in their 
fancifulness. The illustrations, by L. J. Bridgman, are de- 
lightful, and if there were such need they would go far toward 
redeeming the book. As it is young people willlike it. (Dana 
Estes & Company, Boston.) 


There are writers who have taken up the defense of the 
horse and dog and other animals, but until now we have never 
seen a similar defense of thecat. A very good plea for pussy’s 
rights is contained in the story entitled Tabby’s Defense, by 
Harriet Elliot. It is the autobiography of a cat told in sim- 
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ple language with a view to enlisting the sympathy of children 
on behalf of dumb animals, and helping them to realize the 
responsibility which the human race incurred when they re- 
ceived the Divine commission to rule over the animal world by 
merey and not by aggression. It is prettily illustrated, and 
altogether a charming little book. (The Abbey Press, 114 
Fifth avenue, New York.) 


D. Appleton & Company have issued a formidable list of 
spring announcements, daintily bound in green covers, with 
an appropriate tulip design. The list includes a selected num- 
ber of new and forthcoming books under the heads of “* Fiction,” 
“Educational Text Books,” “ Finance and Economics,” ‘‘ His- 
torical ” ‘‘ Scientific,” “ Biographical,” ‘* Nature Books,” “ Med- 
ical,” “‘ Reference,” and “Spanish” books. Twenty-seven new 
books are mentioned in the educational department, which is 
a large list even for this progressive company. 


Certainly no woman who takes delight in being at once mad 
and amused, who in other words is susceptible to good natured 
and truthful teasing ; and no man who enjoys a quiet chuckle 
over an exposure of the foibles and delightful inconsistencies 
of the more sightly sex —certainly neither of these can afford 
not to know the results of Max O’Rell’s latest explorations in 
“the realm of feminine.” Her Royal Highness, Woman has 
evidently made of the gifted Anglo French journalist a trusty 
councillor, and it is only to be hoped that he is not in his ac- 
count of his travels making arevelation of state secrets which 
will lose him his job. At all events he has reported what is 
doing in the kingdom of modern woman’s mind with great 
frankness and apparent lack of circumspection. He is not, 
however, to be suspected of merely striving, for the fun of the 
thing, to stir up womankind, as did’Mr. Oscar Fay Adams a 
few years ago, with his ‘‘The Ruthless Sex”; Max O’Rell is 
women’s sincerest admirer; he loves them thru their own and 
his own faults. He has even an ethical purpose ¢t heart, for 
he says that his little book will not have been written in vain 
if it causes one married couple in each of the three great coun- 
tries in which it is published (France, England, and the United 
States) to study and understand each other better. 

The book is properly one for married people, rather than un- 
married ; and it should be read by them, aloud, say on a Satur- 
dav afternoon before the grate fire, when the children are out 
sliding. ‘ How perfectly silly!” They will exclaim as they 
laugh over some of the revamped old jokes —for the man is 
trivial and jocose in every third paragraph. “How very true!’ 
they will again ejaculate when they run across a bit of deli- 
cous French philosophy, charmingly restated. There are pass- 
ages over which they will quarrel; others whereat they willbe 
convulsed with merriment. The lead pencil will come into 
frequent use, for the number of quotable remarks is consid- 
erable. 

Here is an example of the fine old type of criticism with 
which the book is filled: ‘A loving woman will keep her.heart 
warm as long as she lives, and her hair black as long as she 
dyes.” 

3 howing the author s high opinion of his country is the follow- 
ing: “ America is the only country where you hear womenspeak 
well of their sex. It speaks volumes for them and it enables 
American men to be polite and even gallant, and do the same.” 
The author’s liking for this country is everywhere apparent. 
We can only regret that heis not inclined to settle down 
among us, and make a lifelong study of her majesty, the 
American woman. But perhaps that is too much to ask of a 
French journalist with an English wife. (The Abbey Press 
New York.) : 


To anyone who has ever been fascinated by the ways of lit- 
erary folk and artists, a trip thru The Real Latin Quartier under 
the ciceronage of Mr. F. Berkeley Smith is certain to be long 
remembered with pleasure. Mr. Smith has studied the Bo- 
hemian haunts after the fashion of the true impressionist, 
seeking to write just what he has seen or heard and no more. 
The result is a little book that reads as if extraordinarily 
truthful. The man has a talent for observation and descrip- 
tion that reminds one of Dickens. He makes the life of the 
Quartier seem very real, and he portrays the playful side with- 
out glamor, without sensationalism. Occasionally he allows 
himself to generalize, always with the effect of truth. Take 
this, for instance, from his description of a dinner at the fam- 
ous Taverne du Pantheon: “The dinner, as it progresses, as- 
sumes the air of a big family party of good Bohemians. The 
French never bring their misery with them to the table. To 
dine is to enjoy one’s self to the utmost; in fact the French 
people cover their disappointment, sadness, annoyances. great 
or petty troubles, under a masque of ‘blazue,’ and have such 
an innate dislike of sympathy or ridicule that they avoid it by 
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turning everything into ‘plazue.’ This veneer is misleading, 
for at heart the French are sad.” 

In Mr. Smiths book the pathos of studio life, the impotent 
struggles of taleat for recognition, the suffering, and starving, 
and slaving of men and women, make shadows to counter- 
balance the gayety of good dinners and student balls. The little 
stories of models are especially touching, tho not all are tragic. 
Some reveal pictures of happiness. For instance, Marguerite, 
a favorite model of the Quartier is now thirty, but she has 
kept allher fine liaes—because she goes home early to her 
husband and eats and drinks little. She keeps house, and is 
very busy, posing in the studios all day long and rising early 
to get breakfast. In summer she and her husband, who is a 
repairer of fans and objets d’art, go into the country, down 
the Seine, to a pretty cottage, where the model is very happy 
and stul busy, for all last summer she was employed regularly 
by Monsieur Z., the painter, en plein air, until her white skin 
was the color of an Indian. 

The illustrations of Quartier life, some of them photographs, 
some wash drawings, by the author, are excellent and add 
greatly to the documentary value of the book. Avery charm- 
ing sketch “In the Gardens of the Luxembourg,” by Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, the author’s father, makes a beautiful frontis- 
piece. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York.) 


Her First Appearance is a pretty short story by Richard 
Harding Davis, issued in a dainty and elaborately illustrated 
volume. The author introduces us behind the scenes on the 
first night of the production of a comic opera. Amid the 
glare and glitter and bustle of stage preparations, in steps 
Van Bibber, a person accustomed to loitering about the place. 
Presently, as the performance proceeds, all the members of 
company, including even the prima donna, are overshadowed 
by the interest felt in a very little girl with long auburn hair 
and black eyes, whose artless entrance into the spirit of the 
piece charmsall beholders. After the act the young debutante 
is introduced to Van Bibber, and he quickly gains her confi- 
dence. He knows her history. She is the daughter of a 
wealthy man andanactress. After his divorce from the latter 
and her death, the father had declared that he never wanted 
again to see the child. Van Bibber plans to bring them to- 
gether. After the theater he takes young Madeline in a hack 
and drives to the father’s house. The father at first remains 
obdurate, but the sight of the child melts his heart, and he 
takes her to hisarms. Van Bibber has triumphed. The book 
has many page and marginal illustrations, decorative page 
a” and a pretty cover design. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 


Margaret Warrener is, we believe, the first attempt of Miss 
Alice Brown at writing a long story. The result is strong in 
a way and yet peculiar. The writer’s outlook on life is, it 
would seem, hardly an optimistic one. Even if the study is 
true to nature unless the characters in fiction are so portrayed 
as to leave the reader bettered in some respect, fiction has no 
excuse for being. Perhaps some readers of Margaret Warrener 
may close the book refreshed and inspired by its contents; 
some certainly will not. 

Nevertheless the story is interesting. Llandaff and Mar- 
garet Warrener met and were married in Paris, where Llan- 
daff was dabbling in art and Margaret was being costumed 
for her new play. Several years of happiness followed, but 
after the two were settled in Boston Llandaff quite forgot his 
wife in a sort of blind devotion to Laura Neale, a self-reliant, 
selfish, eat-like newspaper woman, magnificent in appearance, 
but utterly devoid of feeling save in regard to her own com- 
fort. The story hinges on Margaret’s development under her 
husband's neglect, her growth in strength and beauty of char- 
acter, and her utter abnegation of self. Margaret, as the 
title of the book would indicate, is the heroine, and, save for 
one or two minor personages, the only really lovable character. 
Miss Brown has hardly equaled the best of her charming 
short stories in this book. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston.) 


The wide range of application of the Delsarte system makes 
an understanding of it desirable for the student, teacher, 
singer, speaker, preacher, lawyer, painter, or sculptor. Such 
an understanding may be obtained from the volume on The 
Delsarte System of Expression, by Genevieve Stebbins. This 
author is Steele MacKaye’s greatest pupil as Mackaye was 
himself the greatest pupil of the great master, Delsarte. We 
are assured in these pages, therefore, of a careful and cor- 
sistent exposition of the ideas of the originator of the system. 
In the 500 pages in the book are given Delsarte’s address 
before the Philotechnic Society of Paris ; the Delsarte system 
arranged in lessons for class or individual use ; the theory 
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and practice of the Delsarte system, pantomime, physical cul 
ture, esthetic culture, and statue-posing; thirty-two ful 
page illustrations of famous Greek statues. 

The author's whole life has been devoted to the art of ex- 
pression, to which she is exceptionally suited. One object of 
the Delsarte system is to so train the body that only those 
muscles that should operate to perform a given work are used. 
Lack of physical culture, or lack of physical control, is shown 
by muscles taat shouid not move in any given act operating, 
thereby interfering with those muscles whose rightful func- 
tion it is to perform the act. Delsarte and his pupils teach 
relaxation as well as tension, repose as well as action. The 
laws of both repose and action are set forth in this book. 
(Edgar S. Werner Puvlishing & Supply Company, New York. 
Sixth Edition; revised and enlarged ; 507 pages; price $2) 


It must be admitted that there is much wit, satire, and even 
wisdom in the collection of detached sayings by Minna Thomas 
Antrim, in the little volume entiled Naked Truths and Veiled 
Allusions. lif the assertions in regard to the female’sex are 
not always true there is frequently enough truth to give them 
pungency. Moreover, there is something whimsical in the 
author’s analysis of the passions, tastes, and humors of both 
sexes ; the epigrams range from grave to gay, and charm by 
their nairet’e, extent, and variety. The book charms by its 
unconventionality. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia ) 


A large query on the cover properly shows the object of the 
book written by F. Dundas Todd and entitled What are We 
Here For? The author asks and answers the queries in regard 
to our relations to each other and society. In the course of 
the volume he considers education, work, intelligence, dis- 
ease, war, commerce, morality, humanity, religion, success, 
etc. He isa clear, vigorous thinker and presents these top- 
ics with remarkable brevity and force. The book will rescue 
many a mind from the mists in which it has been left by the 
sophistries of the philosophers. Especially noteworthy is the 
chapter on morality, in which it is defined as follows: “ Mo- 
rality is the product of co-operation, and consists in the sur- 
render by the individual to the community of certain natural 
rights, in exchange for which he is guaranteed the satisfac- 
tion of corresponding desires with more certainty and with 
less risk of injury, either by accident or disease.” This chapter 
on morality was submitted to two highly educated anarchists 


- of the philosophical type, who recognized the soundness of the 


doctrine and, much as they disliked them, acknowledged their 
inability to overthrow the author’s deductions. (The Photo- 
Beacon Company, Chicago. Lastern office, 611 to 621 Broad- 
way, New York.) 


There is a charm about an epistolary correspondence which 
acts as a magnet to the reader’s thoughts. Books in the form 
of letters have always been popular. One reason may be be- 
cause they are not overdone. Where there are one hundred 
novels published in the usual style there is one published in 
the form of letters. An author who writes a book in the cor- 
respondence form must necessarily throw his own personality 
into the work, and the nearer we get to the heart of a reader 
the more surely our sympathies are aroused and maintained. 
In Lauriel ; the Love Letters of an American Girl, the author, 
whose identity is unknown, adopts a cheerful, buoyant tone 
that seldom varies thruout the work. The reader begins to 
smile over the first letter and the feeling that aroused the 
smile is sustained. - Lauriel is a merry, light-hearted girl with 
serious moments now and then that reveal a real depth of 
character. The reader follows her love story from its incep- 
tion thru its doubtful stage to her marriage with Royal. As 
a picture of a loyal American girl whom wealth does not spoil, 
but who in the midst of adulation from every source, remains 
steadfast in her friendship with a sincere, noble man, Lauriel 
is one of the best that the press has recently turned out. The 
practical reader may find in the closing chapters too much 
sentimentality and gush, but weed all this out and the nobility 
and devotion of Lauriel would be robbed of its most attractive 
setting. (L. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 

Lester’s Luck by Horatio Alger, Jr., is the story of a poor 
boy turned adrift in the world to seek his fortune. He is a 
sturdy, honest, manly fellow, and he wins his way by force of 


‘character, tho not without some severe trials and temptations. 


The narrative embraces his experiences at school, in New York 
city, in a mining town of Montana, etc. The hero has many 
unusual adventures. At the close of the story he shows his 
nobleness by befriending the one who had used him meanly. 
(Henry T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia.) 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t 
—you won't if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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A GREAT INDUSTRY 


FOUNDED ON THE 


Transformation of Waste Product. 


INCE the days of Tubal Cain, up to a few years ago, it was 
iS necessary to produce the strongest parts of metal work by 
hammering. In the olden days the heated metal was laid on 
one flat stone and hammered with another, or with a primitive sledge. 
The flat stone developed by slow stages into a block of metal, at first 
square and unbandy, but as time passed and men developed ingenuity, . 
the block grew a nose and became an anvil, by means of which the 
blacksmiths of old shaped curved articles. They fashioned horse 
shoes, linked chain armor and welded blades. From the old-time 
armorer, the blacksmiths, and the other workers of metal, whose 
sturdy blows rang music from the anvil, is descended the ponderous 
trip-hammer—ponderous, yet so delicately adjusted that a blow can be 
struck as light as air, and one so mighty that a block of granite is 
crushed to powder. Invention has succeeded invention until the rude 
flat stone has developed into a die carefully and laboriously cut and 
shaped by hand, into which the glowing metal is forced, not by the sinewy arm of a modern Tubal Cain, but by the 
power of steam, through tendons of steel or by the pressure of water squeezing the metal into shape. All are modifica- 
tions of the old brawny arm and skilful hammering method. Slow, expensive, and subject to ruinous misplaced blows 
and defective machinery, it is a process that is still retained only because none better had been discovered. Even with the 
most modern machinery, with the aid of wonderful trip-hammers, of powerful hydraulic presses that mould metal as a 
sculptor models clay, the process is costly and slow, the machines, enormous or delicate, and requiring adjustment, whether 
one or fifty pieces are to be produced. The die must be cut with the finest skill by 
hand out of steel as hard as flint. And after all this the article must often be tempered, 
annealed or planed before it is ready for use. Such is the old process of steel production 
—the process of Tubal Cain, grandson of Methuselah. 





























FLOOR SPACE 


The New Steel Process |" 5 sooo se rer 


Is a short cut to the result wanted. From the enormous melting furnace to the fin- 
ished article is but one step by the Jupiter Steel process. Scarcely five years ago two 
metallurgists discovered a method by which scrap steel (discarded machinery, old 
boiler plates, broken crank shafts and the like), melted and mixed with certain in- 
gredients and poured into a simple mould of special sand, produced steel equal, in 
strength and temper, to forgings vastly more expensive. By this means old scrap 
steel of little value is transformed into tools capable of holding the finest edge or into 
immense castings of the greatest strength and toughest fibre. Like all great and successful inventions its simplicity 
makes it profitable. All the time-wasting, expensive processes of forging, tempering and annealing are avoided. Care- 
fully measured ingredients are introduced into the boiling mass of steel scrap and the finished cast will have all the 
qualities of the best tool-steel or the forged and turned engine crank, as you wish. The secret lies in the mixture which 
the modern alchemists, Messrs. Whall and Lundin, have discovered; and the United States Steel Company own the 
patents thereon in this country and in twenty-three foreign c ountries. 
The public is slow to take advantage of a revolutionary invention, but once its efficiency is proved the public 
rushes to profit by it—as in the case of the trolley and the telephone. . 
The plant of the United States Steel Company is at Everett, almost within the city limits of Boston, in the very 
heart of the manufacturers of New England who are taking more and more advantage of a manifestly good opportunity 
to exchange their broken steel machinery for new 
’ parts cast within a short distance of their doors. Not 
; PLANT of 1900 only is the cost of the parts reduced but valuable time 
oe i? FLOOR ‘SPACE 39650 and freights to and from the steel mills of Pennsyl- 
SQ FEET. vania are saved. —- 
, hie So popular has Jupiter Steel become that it is 
DES TINGS. necessary to enlarge the plant to five times its present 


y LL , 3 
Vacs iste thae gate ames a 


z — capacity, the main building being two hundred feet 
long by one hundred and thirty feet in width; and 
government work and local orders have multiplied 
until there is on hand sufficient work of the most 
profitable description for six months ahead. The 
works are in charge of Mr. Eugene Edwards, formerly 
superintendent of the steel casting plant of the well- 
known General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass., 
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and Mr. Benjamin A. 
Franklin, until recently 
superintendent of the 


a 
steel casting depart- PLANT of 1901-2 


nt of idva 
Steel Conv | FLOOR SPACE 67630 
SQ. FEET 


Pennsylvania (valued 
at $20,000,000). Their 
combined and long ex- 
perience gives the 
Company the advan- 
tage of a rare combina- 
tion of expert talent. 
The foreign pat- 
ents, now being nego- 
tiated, show conclu- 
sively a source of 
dividends eventually 
equal to the entire 


capitalization of the 
Company. Of their recent offering of forty thousand shares at $5.00 Per Share, over twenty-nine thousand shares 


have been subscribed for, and any intending investors should take prompt action if they desire to take any more of the 
remaining stock at the same price, full paid and non-assessable. All accepted subscriptions will draw the full regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., payable April 28, 1902, the Company having paid regular 12 Per Cent."|Per 
Annum dividends since December, 1899. ; 

We desire to call the attention of those interested to [the fact that this Company has no bonds or preferred 
stock and that there is, therefore, no opportunity for any interests combining and ‘‘ freezing out”’ smaller stockholders. 
The Company has always been conducted from the standpoint of obtaining the confidence of stockholders, large and 
small, for that policy will certainly bear best fruits in the long run. Also that there are in the treasury two hundred and 
ten thousand shares of stock, and that the Company owns seventy-four acres of good manufacturing land, finely located 
and having unexcelled railroad and water facilities. The officers of the Company are not stock brokers or promoters,— 
just plain business men engaged in establishing what is destined to become a large and profitable New England industry, 
in which they invite you to participate. Upon request, they will be pleased to send a full prospectus of the Company, 
together with photographs and a record of what has been accomplished in the past two years, and such information as an 
investor may desire, and bank reference, if required. Preference will be given to subscriptions in the order of their 


receipt. 
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Make ail Checks, Drafts or Money Orders Payable to 


THE UNITED STATES.STEEL.CO. 197 ser street, 
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Educational New England. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—J. Emory Hoar, 
rincipal of the Brookline high school 
rom 1854 to 1889, died on March 29. 
He was born in 1828, at Poultney, Vt. He 
fitted for college at Pierce academy, Mid- 
dleboro, and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1852. He was appointed a teacher in 
the Cambridge high school, and about a 
year later went to Brookline. He was 
greatly beloved and respected by his pu- 
pils. He was the first librarian of the 
town, and after he gave up the care of the 
library, im the seventies, he was made a 
member of the library board, a position 
which he held until his death. 


MALDEN, Mass.—At the last meeting 
of the school board sweeping reductions 
were made in the school expenses for the 
next year in the interests of economy. 
The kindergartens are to be closed in 
June. The allowance for books and sup- 
plies was reduced. The office of supervis- 
or of penmanship, held by Mr. John L. 
Howard, was abolished. The teacher of 
drawing in the high school is to be super- 
seded by one who can combine that branch 
with other studies. The salaries of some 
teachers were also reduced. These 
changes will result in a saving of about 
$15,000 in expenses. 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Prof. E. Harlow 
Russell, who was elected president of the 
collegiate department of Clark university, 
some months since, has declined the call. 
He gives as his reasons that age would 
compel him to lay aside active work before 
he could carry out his plans for the sound 
establishment of the college. The friends 
of the Worcester normal school are re- 
joiced at his decision. Senator George 
F. Hoar, president of the board of trus- 
tees, reports the university as in sound fi- 
nancial conditions. Mr. Clarke’s will is 
absolutely settled, and the whole bequest, 
amounting to $2,600,000, will soon be in 
the hands of the board. The sum of 
$500,000 has already been paid over to 
start the college. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Prof. Ferdinand 
Bocher, head of the modern language de- 
partment at Harvard, has sent in his resig- 
nation, to take effect at the close of the 
current academic year. He was appoint- 
ed professor of modern languages at Har- 
vard in 1870. 


JUST AS GOOD— 
IS NOT THE BEST 


Do not purchase inferior electrical wares. 
A reliable Faradic instrument to perform 
therapeutic work shou'd contain a goodly 
quantity of wire. 

The stronger the current from a coil the less 
itisfelt. See that the coil will glowa6-inch 
Geissler vacuum tube. If not, it has but 
little therapeutic properties. A faradic coil 
when properly constructed has definite polar 
direction, consequently polar effects, 








Don’t accept the statement that all farad- 
ic currents are the same. Ascertain the 
truth and purchase accordingly. For in- 
formation address 


JEROME KIDDER M’F’G CO., F 
M’fPrs of High Grade Electrical Apparatus, 
820 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





Here and There. 


At the meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical society in Philadelphia, April 3, 
President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the American University to 
Science.” He took the view that schol- 
ars in the United States are lacking in the 
thoroness which is a part of the German 
system, and he thought that if the German 
gymnasia, or the academies, could be in- 
troduced into this country, they would 
greatly aid the present institutions of 
learning. While America may lead Ger- 
many in freedom, said Dr. Pritchett, 
Germany is far ahead of this country in 
freedom of intellect, which is a sort of 
freedom which no prince or potentate can 
abridge. The American people have 
hitherto been too busy occupying and 
settling the continent to give proper atten- 
tion te scientific pursuits. He predicted 
a notable advance in this respect—an ad- 
vance in which the universities will be 
leaders—during the next fifty years. 


Neglected School Grounds. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILuL.—Alfred Bayliss, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Springfield, Ill., has issued a circular to 
county superintendents calling attention to 
the fact that there are 2,346 school prem- 
ises in Illinois without trees and 3,782 with 
too little shade. The number of orna- 
mented and well-kept grounds is only 2,802 
in atotalof 12,000. He asks the super 
intendents to instruct their teachers to in- 
terest the children and people in their re- 
spective districts to consider the choice of 
trees; how to select trees for transplant- 
ing; their preliminary treatment and how 
to plant a tree so thatit is likely to live 
and grow. He recommends giving each 
school a distinctive name. 

In the beautiful campus of the Carbon 
dale normal school, Superintendent Bay- 
liss continues, because one of its teachers 
is a lover of trees, every tree is labeled 
with its common and botanical names. 
Why not go a step farther and give to 
each tree the name of some person who is 
worthy of that honor? Let the children 
choose a school tree and school flower. 
Pride in the school district in this matter 
is as commendable as state or national 
pride. The school garden is coming. 
Already two of the normal schools have 
set apart the ground and are preparing to 
instruct the teachers how to manage them, 
In the model school garden, a large space 
will be given to the tree section. Trees 
will be raised from seed. The art of 
transplanting, the interesting and useful 
processes of —— and grafting will be 
taught. We are talking much of agricul- 
ture in the common schools, but we are 
doing too little. 








That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Treublie. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“TI felt tired all the time and could noi 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a while I could sleep well and the tired 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has 
also cured me of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. 
Boor, Gilead, Conn. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 








Pears 
soap in stick form; con- 
venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them Alli 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Insurance in Force in America over 
One Million Dollars 
In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


SCHOOL BELLS sti" st? 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 
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ey Solid cake of scouring Soap, 
“<< used for cleaning purposes 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


IENNEN’ 


mailed on receipt of 25c, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











A Skin ef Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER 









a2ce 

$ ss et ° me y 4 8 
a5 e Ps Fg 
$ FI a8 z o4, Freckles, 
e | u Rash andskin 
get. diseases, and 
Bene every blemish 
rrr) on beaut 





of 54 years; no 
other Has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
: be sureit 
is properly 
made. Accept no goptartet of similarname. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 
— —_—— (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
commend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
feast Mee of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle leas pa onthe us Tar it every day. 
E SUBTII oves 
eer eses | cele w Races injury to ie, skin. 
FERD. T.. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street. New York. 

For sale bye all "8, Ganad and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throu roy rh 8.. Canadas,and Europe. Also found 
in N. s, Wanamaker's, and other 
Fancy sok y tn . of Base "tmitations. 
} 000 foward for arrest and proof of any one selling 

e® same, 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 








Only 33c. a lb. 


In = air-tight 1-lb, trade-mark bags, pommyving 


strength and flavor _— even if opened. 
Other Good Coffees - - 12 to 15c. a Ib. 
Excellent Teasinthe Cup- - = 30, 35, 50c- a lb. 
CooK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 
cloth, 225 pages, 2,500 receipts, 
For New Terms, address Scrib. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO. 
P. 0. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 








Teachers’ Courses 


Exactly the training needed by teach- 
ers to qualify them for better work and 
greater ap mtulf ine ece only me 
moments, 


BY MAIL 
Write to-day for full Lend eg 
a Correspondence Institute, 
48-76 Second Nat’! Beak Bldg, 
Washington, D. C, 

















READERS will cenfer a favor by men- 


tioning THE ScHooL JOURNAL when eom-| 00 


munioating with advertisers. 





Self-Government. 
READING, Pa.—Citizens of Reading are 
itating the introduction of the system of 
disciplining schools by which pupils have 
representation on the school governin 
boards. This plan is followed in the Wil- 
liamsport schools. Principal Fcos, who 
will probably try the plan in the boys’ 
high school, says that if a system cculd a 
devised where the pupils constitute the 
entire governing board and it could be 
successfully carried out, that would be his 
ideal self-government system. The plan 
has already been tried in the girls’ high 
school. The principal, Miss Mayer, says 
that the plan is a good one, but it is still 
in an experimental stage, or at least not 

erfect enough to be practical. Prof. 
Ketchuer says thatinfraction of discipline 
on the part of the students will be gee 
ed to the board of governors, who will 
take action on any case. 


Michigan Notes. 


About 200 teachers from Grand Rapids 
accompanied by a number from other 
places visited Washington, D.C., for 
their spring vacation. 


Supt. F. M. Churchill, of Harbor 
Springs, has resigned to enter the a 
of the Macmillan Company. Supt. J 
Mitchell, of Central Lake, succeeds Mr. 
Churchill for the coming year. 


Prof. J. D. Towar, who has been agri- 
culturist at the experiment station of the 
state agriculture college has been ap- 
pointed professor of agriculture in South 
Australia. He will sail for Sydney April 
Io. 


Supt. A. F. Doyle, of Bad Axe, has re- 
signed, his resignation to take effect at 
close of the present school year. Mr. 
Doyle will have the managership of a 
series of brick factories for a company re- 
cently organized to manufacture bricks by 
a new process secured from German pat- 
entees. ; 


Minnesota School Exhibit. 


During the meeting of the N.E. A. at 
Minneapolis next July, the Minnesota 
world’s fair commission will ask the teach- 
ers of that state to hold a special session 
with a view to producing a Minnesota 
exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase ex- 
position which will personally interest 
— pupil in the state. ‘‘ We want every 
pupil in Minnesota to know about this 
exposition and to take a personal interest 
in it; every pupil should have a chance to 
contribute something,” says State Supt. 
Olsen. 

It is especially desired to have the rural 
schools contribute largely to this exhibit. 
County superintendents will be asked to 
urge upon the rural teachers the advan- 
tage of getting the pupils interested. 





Hot Springs, N. C., in the ‘‘ Land of the 
Sky.’’ 

Reached in 24 hours from New York in 
thru Pullman Drawing-Room sleeping 
cars via Southern get» A placewhere 
rest and recreation can be most happily 
combined. The climate and baths are 
especially applicable for nervous and 
rheumatic troubles. The pure mountain 
air, charming ‘scenery, and luxurious 
thermal baths are among the attractions 
which justly render Het Springs a favorite 
resort for people seeking health and recre- 
ation. Elegant hotel, all modern improve- 
ments. For particulars call on or address, 
New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mas. WInNgLOWw’s SOOTHING SyRupP hasbeen yee # fos 
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ied 
Corniche Tole. 


Imported Spring | 


Garments. 


Moiré Antique Taffeta, 
Etamine, Pongee and Broad Cloth Suits 
from the leading European makers. 
Covert Cloth Walking Coats, 
English Travelling Garments, 
Silk Train Coats, 


Broadooay Ks 19h st. 


NEW YORK 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York 
“ (Opp. Grace Church} 








Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast = re 
Dinner, $1.25 and y 50 
Centrally iocated and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 














At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methdds in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


* 699 MApISON AVE., 
Dr. Victor C. Bell, New Yorg City. 
ais, “ - gd Muese on the Care of the Teeth 
* and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
=o _ rbem," a tye mee reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
every kind, especially 
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Ghe Greatest Dictionary 
Family in the World 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,c00 More Words than any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 247:0f the World’s Greatest Scholars 


Thousands of New Words 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms Appendix of see. eee Facts 
Many Exclusive Features 21 Saperb Colored Plates Cost Gver $1,000 000 


= Ehe, most perfect dictionary ever| ‘‘ Certain to supersede all other 
made dictionaries,’ 
—A, H. Sayce, LL.D., Oxford University 





—A, G. Wilkinson, Ph.D., U. S. Patent Office. | 
Handsome Prospectus sent free if you mention this advertisement. 


THE STUDENTS’ THE STANDARD THE STANDARD 
STANDARD DICTIONARY | INTERMEDIATE - SCHOOL | PRIMARY - SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY DICTIONARY 


Designed to fully meet the | Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls | Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
most exacting requirements of Standard Dictionary. Standard Dictionary. 


the modern dictionary. 62.284 
ce, ngentenanep ral perfect school dictionary in pe — "i cas ae 
tions, 2,000 antonyms, full ety- iss Maite Seneene. Thule th h ti 
leulen, am of noepecitions e English language. It gives | orthography, pronunciation, 
FERS = the orthography, pronuncia- | #2d meaning of about 28,000 
indicated, etc. With complete | ,. t i _| words. ‘| bere are 500 illustra- 
d tion, meaning, and etymology tions. The design has been 
index. of 38,000 words and phrases. | to adequately meet the most 
Richard M. Jones L! . The 800 illustrations recent demands for an up-to- 
Head Master William ne, ere are svU illustrations. date, convenient, and highly 
Charter School, Philadelphia: | Gen. James Grant © ilson, | instructive dictionary for the 
There is no academic dic- | president of the American | use of younger students in 
tionary published in. this Authors’ Guild: ‘‘I deem it| public and_ private schools. 
country that approaches it. | superior to any similar volume | The appendix contains man 
€ 8vo, 9 5 pp. Cloth, | that has yet come under my | features of importance and 
lea‘ her back, $2.50 net. Bound | notice.” | value to the young scholar. 
in Fu'l Leather, $4 00 net. Pat- 
ent Thumb Index, 50 cents; 8svo,Cloth. Cover Design. | emo, Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
extra. Price, $1.00 net ; postage. 7 cents 





Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 


This is the latest and most | ,, This is the latest addition to 
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LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


I" should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library © 


i9volumes - - - = $22.00 
Kelloge’s Smaller Library 

gvolumes - - -  - $10.00 
Reading Circle Library 

18 volumes - - - $9.00 
Teachers’ Professional Library 

18volumes - - - $3.25 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 

2% volumes - ee 83.75 
Teachers’ Working Library 

20 volumes - - $6.00 


(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate : and ‘District ‘School Teachers. ) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library 


@Mvolumes - - - - 86.00 
School Entertainment Library 
volumes - - - $5.08 


These libraries are all sold upon the ideas plan, which 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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Our spring illumination will solve your 
doubts. See our models of fine tailoring 
—they are high in quality, but not in 
price. 

The two-button, double-breasted sack is 
the shining coat for present wear, made 
of plain and fancy.Cheviots. We havea 
special line of imported Cheviots, espe- 
cially adapted for these garments; suit, 
to order $20. Another attraction is our 
double-breasted frock coat and waistcoat, 
silk lined and faced, made of imported 
Worsted Thibet, $30. Special line of 
English trouserings, $7. The up-to-date 
long overcoats, of black and white faney 
herring-bone Cheviots, with small cuffs, 
slashed pockets, worn quite long, to order, 
$25. Covert and Venetian top-coats, $20. 
There’s no risk dealing here ; we’ll do the 
chancing. 

Our little friends have been doing so 
much talking, that the boys’ department 
has increased, and we give them special 
value and attention. Suits, to order, $12; 
top-coats, $16 

Samples, book of information, and meas- 
uring guide mailed upon request. 


ARNHEIM, 


Broadway & 9th St. 








THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER. 


MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


{t is the best value type- 
writer for the: Office, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home.....- 


Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


Highest 
Awar' 
Possible. 
























New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. } 

















